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what 13,000 people can do for Oberlin students. 
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SRO aIe deem is the annual giving program for the College of Arts and Sciences 


and the Conservatory of Music. Each year more than 13,000 alumni, parents, and friends 
make gifts to The Oberlin Fund, gifts that help support Oberlin’s greatest needs and highest 
priorities. More than 85 percent of donations to The Oberlin Fund directly support student 
scholarships; the remaining gifts support programs all over campus, from Theater and Dance 


to Athletics and Biology. 


Although the average gift to The Oberlin Fund is just $250, all gifts together raised nearly 
$4 million during the 2003-04 school year for student scholarships and programs. Whatever the 
amount of your gift, you increase giving participation and send the message to key grantmak- 


ing organizations and others that you believe Oberlin and its students are worth supporting 
/ : oy 


wvery gift can make a difference 


: : THE 50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074 
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S Vote for Alumni-Elected Trustee 


Robert Frascino ‘74 and Danette DiBiasio Wineberg '68 came to Oberlin through different 
routes, yet each expresses great gratitude for an Oberlin experience that touches their lives 
today. Read more about these two candidates, then cast your vote for alumni-elected 
trustee. / by Cindy Brown '74 


From national conventions to Congressional elections, young Obies had courtside seats while 
gearing up for the November vote. 

e Election Days by Alex Parker ’04 

e Bracing for Boston by Rebecca Tinkleman '04 

e Bike for Democracy by Chelsey Johnson ’97 

e A Student Perspective: Where are the Republicans? by Joellen Craft ’05 


{Cover ] 


16 Oberlin Alumni Magazine—Celebrating 100 Years 


October 2004 marked the centennial anniversary of OAM, a milestone reached by fewer than a 
dozen other alumni magazines nationwide. In perusing more than 400 issues of the magazine 
in the past months, our staff was continually struck by the unwavering zeal of its readers. 
Regardless of decade, campus climate, or even the backdrop of world war, Oberlin alums have 
kept a supportive, yet watchful eye on their alma mater. Enjoy this jaunt through 100 years of 
history, as seen through the eyes of OAM. / by Yvonne Gay Fowler and Kelly Viancourt 


On the cover: Our favorite OAM covers, spanning 100 years. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Vote for Alumni-Elected Trustee 


| ALWAYS VOTE. Since becoming a naturalized U.S. citi- 
zen in 1985, I’ve taken every available opportunity to 
vote—in governmental elections, in votes within my 
professional associations, in elections at Oberlin and 
my graduate schools. And I wouldn't dream of passing 
up the general election in November! 

Without equating the 2004 presidential election 
with the annual vote for alumni-elected trustee, | do 
invite you to consider why it’s important for us to par- 

ticipate in the Oberlin election. For one thing, it’s a way of taking part in the 
governance of our alma mater, a privilege not offered by all colleges. 

Voting also says: “We care.” In late August I visited campus in a new role— 
that of an Oberlin parent. Repeatedly throughout the orientation session, 
reference was made to Oberlin alumni and the great resource we are to the 
College and Conservatory. Psychology Professor Patty deWinstanley spoke 
about her lasting friendships with past students, some of whom later returned 
to campus to teach. Alumni Association Director Laura Gobbi welcomed lega- 
cy students by recognizing the special thread they weave into the fabric of the 
institution. | felt very proud to be an alumna on that occasion. I believe voting 
for alumni-elected trustee is one way of expressing that pride and our special 
connection to Oberlin. 

Some of our most committed alumni say they have reasons for not voting. 
Some say they dont know the candidates and have no way of making an 
informed choice. For that reason, our two current candidates are profiled in this 
magazine (see page 8); additional information is included in your ballot. Other 
alumni believe that the Alumni Council's Trustee Search Committee does such 
a good job of selecting candidates that they'd be happy to see either candidate 
serve. If this is your belief, then | urge you to vote with confidence, knowing 
that you can’t go wrong. 

Still others say they worry about having someone “win” and someone “lose” — 
the potential for hard feelings. Well, I can tell you that in 1994 I was a candidate 
for alumni-elected trustee, and I felt extraordinarily honored to have been 
selected by the search committee. Although | didn’t win, | was spurred to 
become even more involved in the Alumni Association. A decade later, I serve 
as your president, with no hard feelings. Learning from my experience, and rec- 
ognizing that we don’t want to lose the talents of any of our candidates, the 
search committee works to identify important and satisfying ways for both can- 
didates to be involved with Oberlin after the election. 

Ongoing support of Oberlin by her alumni is a critical factor in the continu- 
ing success of the College. There are many ways to show that support, but one 
very simple way is by voting for alumni-elected trustee. So please join me in 
expressing personal support for the tradition of excellence that is Oberlin. 
Please vote. 


LEANNE Cupp WAGNER '76 
President, Alumni Association 
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Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters appear on OAM's web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


_MOCK CONVENTION MEMORIES 
The Summer issue is the best | remember; it 
provided an extensive and interesting inside 
look into Oberlin. Particularly for us oldies, 
your article on mock conventions was terrific. 
But did Senator Morse really ride an elephant 
in 1952? Perhaps | was too busy to observe. 
As chair of the Virgin Islands delegation, | was 
one of a dozen delegates pulling our float, on 
which sat a little girl dressed in white with a 
sign reading VIRGIN! Watching us, Senator 
Morse reportedly remarked: “This is the damn- 
dest float | have ever seen.” Now, I am looking 
forward to reading about new, unconvention- 
al ideas developed for Oberlin by President 
Dye and the Board of Trustees. 
Peter C. Schliesser ’53 
New York, N.Y. 


| was pleasantly surprised to find myself in the 
1936 picture of the Alf Landon float (page 25); 
| am the little guy at the rear of the cow in the 
milking position. The cow, a purebred Jersey 
from a dairy herd on West Hamiliton Street, 
was my brother Raymond's 4-H project and 
had won first place at the Ohio State Fair. | 
remember the slogan and float and have 
often mentioned it to my two girls. And while 
| have memories of the conventions and 
parades as a young boy, I was too young to 
understand what was going on. | went into 
the service in 1943, returned in 1945, and 
went on to graduate from Oberlin with the 
Class of 1950. 
William A. Grills ’50 
Bella Vista, Ariz. 


DEFENDING ATHLETICS 

| take issue with several points made in Laura 
Goering’s thoughtful letter to the editor ques- 
tioning the value of athletics. My experiences 
as an Oberlin athlete, and my efforts to 
interest high school athletes in Oberlin, may 
illuminate the discussion. For student-ath- 
letes to derive the greatest benefit from their 
sports, teams must be at least competitive 
within their leagues. It has been sad to see 
so many Oberlin student-athletes without an 
opportunity to match up with the best. Cer- 
tainly, as Ms. Goering notes, athletics “does 


not top the list” of Oberlin’s wonderful quali- 


& & There is nothing wrong—and a great deal right 


with a winning sports season and an occasional championship. i , 


ties. Still, being an Oberlin swimmer in the 
late 60s gave me experiences that few activi- 
ties outside athletics could provide. I clearly 
recall the genuine, if only temporary, respite 
from studying and campus strife offered 
during swim meets with Denison or Kenyon, 
when student spectators arrived an hour 
early to find seats. | found it important and 
affirming to compete in such events. | also 
remember the occasional “big game” in bas- 
ketball, lacrosse, ice hockey, and soccer. 
When the talented, but decidedly underdog 
Oberlin basketball team defeated 
Wittenberg to win the 
conference tournament 

in 1970, it seemed as if 
the whole student body 
found its way to Berea for 
the finals. Far from divid- 
ing the campus, the team’s 
success brought together 
diverse segments of the com- 
munity as nothing else could 
have. Finally, | have been large- 


ly unsuccessful over the years 


: : : : , «“ 
in trying to interest academically 


qualified athletes in Oberlin. 

Whether it was by institutional policy, media 
creation, or a perception fostered by alum- 
ni with outlooks similar to Ms. Goering’s, 
Oberlin has been seen as an undesirable 
place for students interested in competitive 
athletics. | am pleased that College officials 
have apparently decided to change that per- 
ception. The benefits of a well-operated ath- 
letics program are abundant, and the chances 
that Oberlin will encounter problems similar 
to those at Ohio State are small enough to be 
considered negligible. Rest easy, Oberlin will 
not turn into a jock factory any time soon. But 
there’s nothing wrong—and a great deal very 
good—with a winning season and an occa- 


sional championship. 


Cary Seidman '69 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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The Alumni Magazine and the Oberlin web site 
have kept me well informed about the revival 
of varsity athletics. | have been very pleased 
that Oberlin is seeking to become a well- 
rounded school that offers successful pro- 
grams in all usual collegiate areas, including 
varsity athletics. This will increase the size, 
and variety, of its applicant pool and will give 
students an enriched college experience. As 
the father of a Stanford alumnus, I was 
particularly pleased when Oberlin 

hired Vin Lananna from Stanford 

to head and lead the continuing 
revival of Oberlin athletics. He 
had done an outstanding job in 
building his part of Stanford's 
and he 


knows the process for com- 


athletic program, 
bining excellent athletics 
with outstanding acade- 
mics. Stanford's academics 
have perpetually ranked 
among the top in the 


country, and its athletic 


program has consistently 
received the Sears Cup for being the 

best overall program in its division. 
Floyd L. Smith ’53 
New York, N.Y. 


Corrections from the last issue: Our apolo- 
gies to Perry Boyle, who was referred to 
as the late 10-year director of the Oberlin 
Business Initiatives Program. Perry is well 
and living in Rhode Island. Also, apologies 
to Jean Waugh ‘44, who was incorrectly iden- 
tified in a reunion photograph on page 12. 
“T guess all the gray-haired old alums look 


alike!” she writes. 


Letters appear in full on OAM’s web site at 


www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Oberlin 
Joins 
Green 
Revolution 


by Betty Gabrielli 


s recently as 2000, Oberlin’s energy 

consumption released approximately 

17 tons of carbon dioxide per student 
into the atmosphere Der year. 

Not anymore. A new agreement with the 
city of Oberlin and a local utility company 
commits the College to purchase “green 
energy —approximately 13,000 mega watt 
hours (MWh) per year. This translates to a 
25 percent reduction in greenhouse gas 
emissions annually. 

“Oberlin will be meeting more than half 
of its annual power consumption with 
green energy, says Steve Dupee, director 
of the Oberlin Municipal Light and Power 
System (OMLPS), provider of the green 
energy. “We feel it is a win-win situation. 
The city of Oberlin will use the money 
supplied by the sale to increase its own 
sustainability efforts. It is a great way for 
the College and Oberlin to work together 
to reduce greenhouse gases and promote 
sustainability in the city.” 

The decision to purchase green energy 
is the result of an environmental steward- 
ship plan initiated by Oberlin President 
Nancy Dye in early 2002. The plan was 
developed by the College’s Environmental 
Policy Advisory Committee (EPAC), com- 
prising faculty and staff members, students, 
alumni, and Oberlin City Council mem- 
bers. The plan was approved by the Board 
of Trustees last March. 

“Energy deregulation has really opened 
up the market for green electricity in the 
United States, and it is expanding rapidly,” 


says John Petersen ’88, assistant professor 


of environmental studies and biology and 
one of the plan’s architects. “Institutions of 
higher education such as Oberlin are among 
the most active consumers of green energy.” 

Petersen says part of the impetus for 
the change came from Climate Justice, an 
Oberlin student group instrumental in 
educating the campus community and 
urging climate-sensitive policies. 

The agreement also places the Oberlin 
community in the forefront of a regional 
push toward environment-friendly energy 
sources. As a result of this agreement— 
and a recent vote by Oberlin City Council 
to invest in partial ownership of a wind 
turbine project in’ Bowling Green, 
Ohio—OMLPS ranks among the top 10 
users of green energy when compared to 
90 nearby power suppliers. 

OMLPS currently receives 10 percent 
of its annual energy from an environmen- 
tally benign hydroelectric dam on the 
Ohio River in West Virginia, and 4 percent 
from burning waste methane Pass teeOy- 
ered from the local BFI Allied Waste 
Industries landfill. ats 
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Fine-Tuning 
Excellence 


by Marci Janas '91 
Photos by John Seyfried 


4 ur pianos are the best in the world, but 
they are only as good as the last per- 
son who works on them,” says John 

Patton, director of technical services for 

Steinway & Sons. 

Steinway is protective of its logo—the 
brass lyre that appears above the Steinway 
name on all pianos more than nine feet in 
length, in other words, all concert pianos. 
But maintaining Steinways high standards 


is no simple process; some piano techni- 
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cians wait for years to be accepted into 
training sessions at the company’s factory 
on Long Island. 

So, when the Steinway Technical Aca- 
demy debuted at the Conservatory in July, 
it marked the first time in Steinway’s histo- 
ry that the venerable piano builder has col- 
laborated with another musical institution 
to provide off-site training for its field ser- 
vice technicians. Seventeen participants 
nationwide were winnowed down from a 
field of 50 applicants to learn from Oberlin 
and Steinway technicians. 

The company is “thrilled to be partnering 
with our oldest all-Steinway school,” says 
Patton. “The technical support here is excel- 
lent and makes having this academy here 
possible.” ATs 


Left: Oberlin piano technician Andrew 
Bertoni 88, a student at the Steinway 
Technical Academy, works here in the piano 
shop in the basement of Bibbins Hall. 


Below left: Working on a full regulation and 
voicing are (from left) Steinway’ John Patton; 
Steve Prentice, a technician at West Chester 
University; and Robert Murphy, Oberlin’s new 
curator of fortepianos and piano technician. 


Below: Steinway’s Eric Schandall works on the 
Hannan Hamburg in Warner Concert Halll. 
Behind him is John Cavanaugh, Oberlin’ 
director of piano technology. 


WAVE Program Makes 
a Ripple in Education 


by Joellen Craft '05 
Photos by Rebecca Lammons '06 
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an we do it without you showing us?” 


asks Cyra Roberts, proving her new- 


found mastery over the spelling of 


Mississippi. A first-grader at Eastwood Ele- 
mentary School, Roberts is being tutored 
by College junior Rosemary Mudry, a stu- 
dent worker in WAVE, a summer program 
designed to give Oberlin school children a 
head start on the coming year. 

African American Studies Professor 
Booker Peek founded WAVE (Words Are 
Very Empowering) 35 years ago because 
he saw a need for supplemental K through 
12 instruction in reading, writing, and 
mathematics. Morning sessions in the King 
Building are geared to young children, who 
meet in small groups to practice simple 
sentences and math problems. Afternoons 
serve as drop-in tutoring sessions for high 
school students. 

“Obviously these kids would rather be 
outside playing, but Booker has a way with 
them. He makes sure they learn,” says 
Wendell Logan, chair of the Department 
of Jazz Studies and professor of African 
American music. His granddaughter, 
Kawren, a fourth-grader at Prospect Ele- 
mentary School, has been a WAVE. parti- 
cipant for five years. 

“I was troubled by the fact that a dis- 
proportionate number of black students 
did not excel in school, even though I had 
every reason to believe that a lot of them 
were capable,’ says Peek. “I saw firsthand 
that it was black students who had the far- 
thest distance to cover, though some were 
performing quite splendidly. | surely knew 
that all healthy children, including black 
children, had the inherent ability at birth to 
do ‘A’ work in school. Some students just 
need a lot more structure and intervention.” 

Upon his arrival in Oberlin in 1970, 
Peek formed what would become the pre- 
decessor to WAVE—the Good Academic 
Program, or GAP, which allowed Oberlin’s 


at-risk high school students to study at the 


Amber Coleman ‘04 (top) and Rosemary 
Mudry 06 tutor students from Eastwood 
Elementary School through WAVE, a sum- 
mer program founded in the 1970s by 


Oberlin Professor Booker Pee 


k (bottom). 


College. Today, WAVE provides academic 
help to 100 children each summer. The 
$4,000 


College's Center for Service and Learning, 


program receives from the 
which also provides slots for tutors 
through the community work-study pro- 
gram. WAVE has use of the College's 
classrooms, and it benefits from addition- 
al financial contributions from faculty 
members and friends. 

“Our goal is to get the students learning 
all the time,” Says two-year tutor Reggie 
Patterson 05. “I find it really rewarding. 
Every time | leave the program and walk 
around town, I see all these kids who say, 
‘Hi, Mr. Reggie!’ They see that they have 
the opportunity to come to ¢ )berlin—or to 


attend any college.” ATS 
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Trading Trade Secrets 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


Photos by Dale Preston 


ss e’re all competitors,” says fiddler- 
turned-bow maker Lee Guthrie, a 
smile creeping across his face. 
Like the other professional bow makers at 
the VSA/Oberlin Bow Makers Workshop, 
Guthrie, from St. Paul, Minnesota, had 
spent the past three weeks fashioning 
pieces of wood into tightly drawn rods. 

Because bow makers compete for a rel- 
atively small market, one might expect 
these craftspeople to keep their techniques 
close to the vest. But sharing trade secrets 
is the essence of this summer workshop. 

As the bow makers work intently in a 
basement studio of the Allen Art Building, 
an easy chatter fills the space. People shuf- 
fle comfortably from table to table, 
exchanging tips and techniques to take 
back to their own workstations. 

Down the hall, where the VSA/Oberlin 
Violin Makers Workshop is taking place, 
the scene is much the same. Cultural ac- 
cents blend as visiting violin makers pain- 
stakingly draw harmonic proportions der- 
ived from the Classics, a nearly forgotten 
technique that is taught enthusiastically by 
renowned violin maker Francois Denis. 

The bow-making and violin-making 
workshops, directed respectively by David 
Forbes and Christopher Germain, are “the 
greatest social events of the year,” says 
bow maker Guthrie. 

Co-sponsored by Oberlin College and 
the Violin Society of America (VSA), the 
concurrent workshops place makers of vio- 
lins and bows in an uninhibited en- 
vironment where secrets, varnishes, tech- 
niques, and handmade planes passed down 
by mentors are shared equally among the 
experienced and those new to the business. 

The summer workshops evolved from 
the old Oberlin Stringed Instrument Res- 
toration Workshop, a summer program 
begun 17 years ago by the late master 
restorer Vahakn Nigogosian. When he 
died, the focus of the program changed 


from restoration to violin and bow making, 


6 


Makers of bows and violins are trained in 
their craft by masters in the field during sum- 
mer workshops at Oberlin. 


While in Oberlin, the participants stay in 
Keep Cottage, where friendships are deep- 
ened through shared meals, group sing- 
a-longs, and, of course, violin playing. 


Both workshops begin with a group pro- 


ject, the creation of a bow and violin; prof- 


its from their sale help bring experts from 
around the world to the workshops. 

In the bow-making class, master bow 
maker Jean Grunberger discusses his craft: 
“Wood selection makes good bows, and they 
must have balance.” The 29-year veteran 
has traveled from France to attend the class 


each summer since the workshop began. 
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His impressive clientele, year-long waiting 
list, and willingness to share his techniques 
make him a favorite among peers. 

“Many American bow makers fashion 
their bows so that the bend lines up with 
the frog. French makers simply move the 
frog,” he says. (Also called the nut, the frog 
is the lower part of the violin bow.) Hearing 
this gem of bow-making wisdom, Sue 
Lipkins glances up from her work. A resi- 
dent of Woodstock, New York, she is the 
only bass bow maker in the group. 

“T wanted to be a bass player and was 
offered a job at a bow-making shop,” 
Lipkins says. “I started out there as a sales- 
person and got into making bows.” This is 
her fifth Oberlin workshop. 

“There are people here from France, 
Italy, Germany, England, Norway, Canada, 
and Belgium,” whispers Germain, the vio- 
lin workshop director, while luthiers in the 
violin makers’ studio erase and sketch free- 
hand patterns. 

“We all have insight and expertise, 
which raises the standard for the class,” he 
says. “Violin and bow makers typically work 
alone, closed off from each other. This 
workshop allows them to see what their 
peers are doing, and which new techniques 
have been developed. It’s good.” 

“There's never an end to what you can 
learn here,” Guthrie adds. ATS 


Oberlin’s newest crop of legacy students—34 in all—were welcomed to Campus in August dur- 
ing a special Student Orientation luncheon at the Lewis Center for Environmental Studies. The 


students and their alumni parents—39 in all—then posed for a group photo. For the names of 
Oberlin’s newest legacies and their parents, visit www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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STUDENT AcTIVITY 


“Which student organizations are popular 
these days?” is a question commonly asked 
by alumni. The answer is tricky, because not 
all groups maintain formal membership ros- 
ters. Here, however, is the list of organiza- 
tions receiving the most annual funding 
from the Student Finance Committee: 


1.91.5 FM WOBC: Provides 24/7 broad- 
casting to the College and greater Lorain 
County community. Pear programming 
includes a radio- drama, live bands, and a 


web broadcast. ($29,935) 


2. Student Union Programming Com- 
mittee: Schedules all events at the Cat in 
the Cream, the Dionysus Disco, and on 
occasion, Finney and Fairchild chapels. 
($24,849) 


3. Oberlin Film Series: Presents films of 


all genres and eras, often in the Science 
Center's large lecture rooms. ($23,371 


4. The Oberlin Review: Printed continu- 
ously for 130 years, the Review offers tra- 
ditional campus news coverage. ($21,655) 


5. Concert Board: This student-run group 
books more experimental, lesser-known 


acts than SUPC. ($20,511) 


6. Forum Board: Schedules campus lec- 
tures, symposia, and guest professors of all 
topics and disciplines. ($20,000) 


7. The Grape: Oberlin’s alternative news- 
paper, published bi-weekly. ($13,580) 


8. In Solidarity: A publication that strives 
to ensure the coverage of events and 
issues of people of color. ($11,641) 


9. Ice Hockey Club: OC Plague plays on 
rinks in nearby Elyria and Lakewood, 
while maintaining lockers in the College 


ice rink, which closed in 2001. ($9,168) 
10. Outing Club: Rents outdoor gear and 
offers regular trips to nearby national, 


state, and local parks. ($8,402) 


Compiled by Joellen Craft ‘05 
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Tim Gibbon ’04 and his father, John Gibbon 67. stand near a mural on North Main Street painted by Tim 
and his friends to recognize Oberlin’s participation in the Underground Railroad. “I worked with the 
Philadelphia arts program last winter term, which sparked my interest in murals,” Says Tim, who is now 
job hunting in Washington, DC. “It feels good knowing there’s a little piece of me in Oberlin.” 


Oberlin Votes 


by Katie Hubbard '05 


oter registration movements were well 

under way at Oberlin even before the 

first students began arriving in August. 
“All students received in their enrollment 
packet a brief memo informing them that 
they could register or request absentee 
ballots when they came to enroll,” says 
{ay English, director of libraries. 

At a meeting of the Oberlin College 
Democrats (OC Dems) in September, stu- 
dents were spurred to action after repeated 
reminders that “no Republican has ever 
won a presidential election without win- 
ning Ohio.” Their efforts were among sever- 
al campus and community movements— 
many non-partisan—to register voters. 
One notable event included a Writers Get 
Out the Vote project, in which well-known 
authors held readings on campus and passed 
around a sign-up sheet promising students 
a phone call from a writer on election day. 

Oberlin’s student chapter of the Ohio 
(Ohio 


PIRG) was part of a multi-state effort called 


Public Interest Research Group 
the New Voters Project, which aimed to 
register 500,000 voters between the ages 
of 18 and 24. “ 
way politicians view youth and their par- 


(he point is to change the 


ticipation and politics and make them pay 


attention to us, says Dena Iverson ‘06. 


Oberlin Votes, a non-partisan coalition of 
townspeople and community groups, was 
launched by Oberlin’s League of Women 
Voters after census data and voting records 
from the 2000 election revealed that 3,300 
citizens in Oberlin had either failed to reg- 
ister or failed to vote in 2000. To increase 
the numbers this year, Oberlin Votes went 
door-to-door and held voter registration 
block parties. “An 80-year-old woman told 
me she could not remember the last time 
she voted,” says Oberlin resident Ken 
Stanley, a member of the core team. 
Oberlin Votes also worked on a web- 
based, student-to-student registration pro- 
gram, through which students could con- 
tact their friends and encourage them to 
vote. The program received help from at 
least one unexpected place: Oberlin alumna 
Annie Frazer ‘00, frustrated because her 
Decatur, Georgia, residence was not con- 
sidered an important contender in the 
presidential election, chose instead to help 
the voting efforts in Oberlin. As a long- 
distance volunteer coordinator, she set 
registration goals and trained volunteers. 
Frazer planned to be in Oberlin on elec- 
tion day, voting herself by absentee ballot. 
“I've never felt such a strong need to get 
“No matter 


| know that 


involved in politics,” she says. 


how the election turns out, 
I've participated in the democratic process 


to the greatest extent possible.” ATs 


VOTE NOW 


for Alumni-Elected Trustee 


By Cindy Brown ’74 


obert Frascino ‘74 turned from the practice of medicine to 
the development of a foundation when an accident changed 
his life. Danette Wineberg ‘68 is an attorney who found a 
powerful match between her Oberlin values and her employer. 
They came to Oberlin through different routes: Wineberg as 
the daughter of alumni, steeped in the Oberlin culture from 
birth. Frascino discovered Oberlin late, through the lucky com- 
ments of a high school guidance counselor. Once at Oberlin, 
they thrived; today, each expresses great gratitude for a college 
experience that continues to resonate in their lives. 
Frascino and Wineberg are Oberlin’s newest candidates for the 
position of alumni-elected trustee. Read on, and then cast your vote. 
A complete biography of each candidate appears online at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni/how loHelp/nominations. html. 


Robert J. Frascino ’74 


Robert J. Frascino '74 is well aware that Oberlin College changed his 
life. “T attended a lower-middle-class, all-Italian high school in New 
York,” he says." Few students from my school made it through college.” 

With no relatives or friends to serve as career mentors, 
Frascino was encouraged instead by his high school counselors to 
pursue college—Oberlin in_ particular. 


“I loved music, and I thought, ‘I can 
go to college, | can play the piano, 
and I can get a degree, he says. 
“Oberlin was the perfect fit—an 
excellent liberal arts college with 

an amazing music conservatory.” 

Frascino also loved biology, 

but the idea of medical school 

seemed entirely out of reach. “] 
still remember Biology Professor 
Dennis Luck advising me to consider 
becoming a physician,” he says. The idea 

took hold, and in the end led to Frascino’s life’s work. He earned 


a medical degree at the University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine and spent 18 years as an associate clinical professor of 
medicine in Stanford University Medical Center’s Division of 


Immunology, Rheumatology, and Allergy. 

“Immunology was a small field, but during the early days of the 
AIDS epidemic, we were called into the field very quickly,” he 
says. In 1991, while performing a routine medical procedure ona 
patient with HIV, Frascino himself contracted the AIDS virus. 
What he found—along with the challenges of dealing with the 
infection—was an entirely new perspective on life. 


“I was a physician by profession,” he says. “But suddenly | 


began experiencing both sides of the examining table. | could now 
speak with the knowledge and authority of a physician, but with 
the eyes and heart and soul of a patient.” 

The medical accident that left Frascino HIV-positive became 
the catalyst for his greatest career change. He retired from his 
medical practice in 1996 and has since concentrated his efforts on 
AIDS awareness, fundraising, and teaching. He returned to the 
piano he had studied at Oberlin, offering a series of fundraising 
concerts to benefit AIDS service organizations. They proved suc- 
cessful and became the seeds of what would later be the Robert 
James Frascino AIDS Foundation, which Frascino co-founded 
with his life partner, Dr. Steven M. Natterstad. ‘Today, living in Los 
Altos, Calif., Frascino is the founder of two medical clinics devot- 
ed to the care of people living with HIV and devotes much of his 
time to AIDS education and awareness. 

“So many of the interests | developed at Oberlin became life- 
long passions for me,” says Frascino. “I took piano lessons at the 
Conservatory. | performed in Warner Concert Hall. Now I am 
again studying and performing. I studied French at Oberlin and 
now | am studying French again. 

“We often measure life in the wrong dimensions,” he adds. 
“Especially physicians, who tend to measure life in length. In real- 
ity the dimension we should measure is depth, what we do with 
our lives in the time we are here. 

“So why should | commit my time and resources to Oberlin at 
this point in time, a full 30 years after receiving my diploma?” he 
asks."The answer is in my favorite African proverb: ‘The best time 
to plant a tree is 20 years ago. The next best time is now.” 


QeA 
What attracted you to Oberlin? 


Oberlin was recognized as one of only a handful of truly distine- 
tive colleges in America. For me, what set Oberlin apart from its 
competitors was a talented and diverse student body shepherded 
by a superb, student-oriented teaching faculty that was involved 
in cutting-edge scholarship and artistic performance. 


What about Oberlin resonates with you today? 
First and foremost, Oberlin is for thinkers! My recent visits have 
reinforced my personal experience that Oberlin is a genuinely 
intellectual community in which students explore ideas because 
they are inspired to learn, not simply to pass an examination. 
Second, Oberlin professors are both scholars and teachers. | 
have spent most of my adult life associated with institutions of 
higher education. Oberlin professors devote considerable time 
and effort to making important contributions to their disciplines 
through research and writing. However, unlike major research 
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universities, Oberlin has no graduate students to distract protes- 
sors from their task of educating undergraduates. Even the most 
renowned faculty members can be found teaching everything 
from introductory courses to advanced seminars. I’m proud that 
Oberlin professors continue to view undergraduate education as 
central to their calling. 


What do you believe will be the most important issues 
facing Oberlin in the next five years? 


Oberlin, like most institutions of higher education, will be con- 
fronted with funding pressures that result from increased costs of 
education, decreased returns on investments, and higher expec- 
tations on the part of students. Simply put, it will be a major chal- 
lenge tor Oberlin to develop and obtain funding sufficient to meet 
its many needs. 

Institutions, increasingly driven by the bottom line, will need 
to demonstrate immediate productivity; defending the value and 
content of a true liberal arts education may become a major 
challenge for Oberlin. | have no doubt that Oberlin will contin- 
ue to serve as a beacon for the value of a liberal arts education. 

Finally, Oberlin will be continually forced to cope with the ten- 
sion between continuity and change. Finding the best balance 
between tradition and new ideologies will remain critical. 


With limited financial resources, what would be your top 
funding priorities at Oberlin? 


Academics, without question. A world-class institution of higher 
learning will never remain eminent without the highest-quality 
faculty and resources to help them teach well and pursue cutting- 
edge scholarship. Residence halls, physical plants, and athletic 
fields can be built, refurbished, and replanted within a few years. 
An excellent faculty, however, once lost, would take a generation 
to replace. When resources are scarce, we must focus on accom- 
plishing the College's mission by adhering to strict guidelines 
developed within a cohesive strategic plan. That said, | would add 
that a well-constructed strategic plan would certainly include 
appropriate attention to and allotment of resources for the devel: 
opment and maintenance of the campus and its infrastructure. 


What elements of your personal and/or professional life 
would be helpful in your service as an alumni trustee? 


My postdoctoral training, medical degree, and Oberlin education 
have honed my ability to think critically, to assess situations 
accurately, and to solve problems creatively. As a consequence 
of my involvement with multiple executive boards, | have devel- 
oped a clear understanding of the roles and responsibilities 
entrusted to elected directors/trustees, and I have had in-depth 
experience with strategic planning and corporate governance. As 
founder and president of a not-for-profit charitable corporation 
dedicated to providing services to people living with HIV/AIDS, 
| have cultivated the skills to build, manage, focus, and enrich 
relationships with the business, governmental, financial, philan- 


thropic, and political communities. 


FA 2004 


The Election Process 


Oberlin’s tradition of allowing alumni to nominate and elect 
trustees dates back to 1892, when graduates were granted 
approval to participate in the selection of Oberlin’s govern- 
ing body. ‘Today, six members of Oberlin’s 30-member Board 
of ‘Trustees are elected by alumni, a process that begins 
with letters of nomination sent in by alumni. 

Nominees are reviewed by the Alumni Council's Trustee 
Search Committee, which selects two finalists. Once 
approved by the Alumni Council, the slate is put to a vote 
before all graduates. One trustee is elected each fall for a 
six-year term. 

“This election fits right in with the other activist and par- 
ticipatory elements of the Oberlin experience,” says Kris 
Hopkins ‘83, chair of the Trustee Search Committee. 
“Although many colleges and universities have a mecha- 
nism for putting alumni on their boards of trustees, not all 


colleges mount a full-fledged election of this type.” 

To vote for alumni-elected trustee, complete the elec- 
tronic ballot at www.oberlin.edu/alumni/. If you are an 
Oberlin graduate who has not received either a paper or 
electronic ballot, call the Alumni Office at (440) 775-8692. 


Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ’68 


Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ‘68 was born into a world richly 
infused with Oberlin culture. The daughter of two Oberlin grad- 
uates, she remembers their strong affection for the College and 
the constant presence of their alumni friends. 

“My father was born in Italy to parents who came to the 
United States so he could be educated,” she says. “He loved 
Oberlin in every way. He shared with me 
one of his memories of arriving at 
Oberlin: he had just one dress shirt 
and found his roommate with a 
closet full of clothes. The older | 
get, the more | appreciate what 
Oberlin meant to him. 

“My dad played football and 
baseball at Oberlin,” she adds. 
“And one of my Italian grand- 


mother’s favorite stories was about 


feeding the Oberlin football team. The 
team gorged themselves on her spaghetti 
and meatballs, thinking it was the main course—then she kept 
going, bringing out the chicken, the salad, and the dessert. 
Reducing the Oberlin football team to a group of groaning men 
was one of my grandmother's greatest culinary achievements.” 
Living in Cleveland, and surrounded by a host of Oberlinians 
from a young age, Wineberg formed a special bond with the 
Cleveland Oberlin Women’s Club, the precursor to the Cleveland 


Alumni Club. It was an active group committed to raising schol- 


9 


arship funds and nurturing future generations of Oberlin women. 

“They were an amazing community of women—my original 
mentors; | was fortunate to be one of their scholarship recipients,” 
Wineberg says. “If | had messed up at Oberlin, | wouldn't have 
had just my parents to answer to, but also these strong, wonder- 
ful women who were paying great attention to what I was doing. 
| think this is why I was so attracted to serve Oberlin later on, 
because | was the grateful beneficiary of so much alumni work.” 

Wineberg’s Oberlin years were marked by the social and politi- 
cal changes of the 1960s. “The Civil Rights Movement and the 
Vietnam War dominated what people were doing and talking about 
on campus,” she says. “But what really stood out for me were the 
dramatic social changes on campus, the ethic of service, and the 
academic life of the College. I have strong memories of amazing 
classes, world-renowned speakers (including the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.), and fabulous concerts. The ‘guts’ of my Oberlin 
experience was its rich academic and artistic environment.” 

Wineberg earned a law degree in 1980 at the University of 
Michigan Law School and began a legal career that led to her cur- 
rent role as vice president and general counsel for the 
Timberland Company in New Hampshire. Among her greatest 
joys was finding an employer whose corporate culture is so clear- 
ly aligned with her own values and the values of Oberlin. 

As she built her professional life, Wineberg also began build- 
ing a lifetime of service to Oberlin. She became an alumni admis- 
sions recruiter and a regional coordinator in Michigan and sat on 
several Alumni Association committees and its Executive Board. 
Eventually, she was elected president of the Alumni Association, 
during which time she participated in the College's strategic plan- 
ning efforts. After her presidency, she chaired an ad-hoc commit- 
tee on sports and fitness. As the daughter and the parent of 
Oberlin athletes, it was a topic close to her heart. 

Wineberg's family ties to Oberlin remain strong to this day. She 
and her husband, Steve Wineberg '67, have a son, Bryan Appleby- 
Wineberg "92; a daughter-in-law, Sarah Appleby-Wineberg ’89; 
and two granddaughters. 

“| have received so much from Oberlin and from my alumni 
activities, she says. “Oberlin alumni are a large, diverse, and inter- 
esting community of people who are united by a commitment to 
make the world a better place and a common affection for the 
institution. In no other place in my life am I able to be with such 
a wide and rich variety of people who share such common values.” 


QeA 
What attracted you to Oberlin? 


| was familiar with Oberlin long before I knew it as the college | 
wanted to attend. | grew up in the Cleveland area, and my parents 
were active Oberlin alums who started bringing us to Com- 
mencement and Reunion activities when we were babies. Their 
circle of friends included many alumni, interesting people who 
were deeply engaged in the world around them. Their pride and 
commitment to Oberlin was obvious, and that impressed me too. 


\s a kid, and even as a teenager, | thoroughly enjoyed being on 


campus. My impressions were of a place that was fun (yes, really!) 
and intellectually rigorous and stimulating, a place with a long 
history and tradition of activism and which had world-class arts 
all of which were 


programs and a healthy athletic component 
important to me. [ loved the idea of small classes and close con- 


nections with faculty. 
What about Oberlin resonates with you today? 


Oberlin is a vibrant intellectual community whose core traditions 
still thrive. | am excited by much of what I see on campus, par- 
ticularly the streneth of the Conservatory and the College's com- 
mitment to science education. | am also excited about Oberlin’s 
alumni. There are so many alumni—trom recent grads to those 
who graduated 50-plus years ago—who are connected to each 
other and who are loyal to and engaged with the College. 


What do you believe will be the most important issues 
facing Oberlin in the next five years? 


Attracting bright, talented, and diverse students and faculty will 
continue to be a critical issue. Oberlin must distinguish itself as 
the best place to go for a liberal arts education and world-class 
training in the arts, as well as an institution deeply committed to 
human rights. How Oberlin accomplishes this will be another 
critical issue. Woven into these issues are financial realities. | 
believe that the current long-range planning process is an excel- 
lent way to further examine these emerging issues. 


With limited financial resources, what would be your top 
funding priorities at Oberlin? 


| have yet to take a deep dive into the financial aspects of run- 
ning a college, but from what I understand today, my top priori- 
ties would be investments in faculty and students, so that we can 
achieve our goal of being the best college and conservatory in the 
country. | recognize, however, that this may mean investments in 
the physical plant as well. I also believe that leadership is key to 
building and maintaining a top-quality institution, and so I would 
invest (as Oberlin has) in key administrative positions. 


What elements of your personal and/or professional life 
would be helpful in your service as an alumni trustee? 


| would bring a lifelong love of Oberlin, which includes many 
multi-generational roles: as a child, a student, a spouse, an active 
alumna, and a parent. | am deeply committed to Oberlin’s values. 
| was involved in Oberlin’s prior long-range planning process, and 
| have been a contributing member and leader of a wide variety of 
groups, in which helping to solve difficult challenges and building 
consensus were important aspects. Professionally, | have had sig- 


nificant budget and personnel responsibilities for many years. 


; agi a 
Cindy Brown ’'74 is a writer in ( olumbus, where she serves as the regional coor- 


dinator for alumni activities and served on the Trustee Search Committee. 
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SOCIATION TOURS 


op ye e 
Bal celona December 26, 2004-January 2, 2005 
Escorted by Pat Mathews, Associate Professor of Art History 


Join us this holiday season as we explore the 
vibrant city of Barcelona, noted for its avant- 
garde architecture and visual art treasures by 
gifted 20th-century artists. Barcelona was as 
much a center of Art Nouveau as were Paris 
and Vienna; here it was called modernisme 
and attracted artists such as Picasso and Miro 
to gather and work. The Catalan architect, 
Antonio Gaudi, designed buildings that forev- 
er changed the landscape of the city. We'll enjoy guided tours of 
their works and others, such as a sculptural tower by American pop 
artist and sculptor Roy Lichtenstein and the curvaceous art nouveau 


Antarctica January 22-February 7, 2005 


Discover the prolific wildlife and dramatic 
landscapes of Antarctica and the Falkland 
Islands on an expedition voyage aboard the 
122-passenger Clipper Adventurer with distin- 
guished experts. Their enthusiasm and knowl- 
edge of the region will enhance our enjoyment 
of the natural wonders of the Antarctic 
Peninsula. We will explore glacial mountain 
slopes, ancient volcanic craters, and deserted 


beaches. Far from being a harsh wasteland of snow and ice, this 


remote continent resounds with a chorus of seabird calls, bellows of 


designs of Antonio Gaudi. We'll stroll through Parc Giiell and visit 
the Casa Mila apartment building and tour Gaudi’s most famous 
building, the Sagrada Familia Church, that has become the 
emblem of the city. Other visits include the Picasso Museum, the 
Mies van der Rohe Pavilliion, and the Mir6é foundation. Barcelona’s 
pleasant Mediterranean climate is perfect for sightseeing at this time 
of year. We'll enjoy some of the most dramatic scenery in Spain as we 
drive to Figures on the Costa Brava to visit the Dali Museum. We'll 
ring in the New Year at a gala dinner dance at our hotel, followed on 
New Year's Day by a visit to one of Europe’s pilgrimage sites, the 
monastery of Montserrat. An optional post-tour is offered to the 
stunning Guggenheim Museum Bilbao. Brochure available. 


seals, and the chattering of penguins. In January, temperatures are at 
their warmest here and whales become increasingly numerous. Our 
voyage offers a unique opportunity to participate in the vigorous life 
of the continent by way of Zodiac landing craft, taking us to other- 
wise inaccessible areas where we come face-to-face with penguins, 
seals, petrels, and albatross. The Clipper Adventurer offers unexpect- 
ed comfort in remote environments, outfitted like a classic ocean 
liner, but with an informal and relaxed lifestyle on board. Our 17- 
day journey includes two nights in Buenos Aires and one night in 
Santiago. Join us for this fascinating trip to the “bottom of the 


world!” Brochure available. 


Upcoming Tours: Tuscany, Itaty April 2005 ¢ LONDON THEATER 
Tour June 2005 (Contact David.Walker@Oberlin.edu) ¢ EASTERN 
EUROPE AND THE DANUBE RIVER Summer 2005 @ PORTUGAL: Europe's 
Hippen Gem December 2005-January 2006 


Oberlin College Travel Program Mission Statement: 
To provide exciting combinations of discovery, 


Oberlin College. Trips are designed for t 
horizons while nurturing lifelong relationships 


For more information about any of our tours, please contact the 
Oberlin College Alumni Association at 440.775.8692; e-mail: 
Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu; or visit our web site at www.oberlin.edu/ 


alumni/events/alumniTours. html. 


adventure and educationally oriented travel opportunities for a community drawn together by 
hose who have the College in common and who are eager to broaden their cultural and intellectual 


with and among current and future alumni, 


ampaign Trails 


Young Obies gear up for the November vote. 


Election Days 
By Alex M. Parker ’04 


en years ago, disgusted by the conduct of elected officials 

during the Anita Hill-Clarence Thomas hearings, Oberlin 

graduates Richard and Dorothy Maloney Cole ‘56 decid- 
ed it time to raise the bar for public service. They turned to their 
alma mater, hoping to find a way of enticing honest and idealis- 
tic Oberlin students into careers as elected public officials. 

Working with faculty members in the Department of Politics, 
the Coles helped develop the Oberlin Initiative in Electoral Poli- 
tics, a program that merges classroom instruction in American 
politics with a summer internship that provides on-the-ground 
field experience. In the past 10 years, Cole Scholars have been 
placed in House, Senate, and gubernatorial campaigns, at the 
White House, and in city council and mayoral elections. This 
years crop of interns performed so well that eight of the Scholars 
were asked to stay on with their campaigns at the end of the 
summer. Three of them accepted. 

“This is the type of curricular innovation that relates the latest 
scholarship on politics and elections to the complex, and at times 
confusing, political and social world outside the classroom,” says 
Monroe Professor of Politics Ronald Kahn. “Students are witness 
to the fact that ideas, as well as social, political, and economic 
institutions, affect the life changes of their fellow citizens.” 

The Cole Scholars do not spend their internships fetching 
coffee and stuffing envelopes, but rather performing important 
roles in influential political offices. Junior Alex Hirschhorn, a 
double major in Japanese and politics, nabbed one of the hottest 


Senate Campaigns in the country this summer as an assistant 


Summer 2004 Cole Scholars include f 


scheduler for Barack Obama, the superstar Illinois state legisla- 
tor who is considered a future leader of the Democratic Party. 

Hirschhorn first noticed Obama during a campaign stop last 
year—prior to his underdog win in the primaries and long before his 
keynote address at the Democratic National Convention made him 
a sought-after commodity at party functions. “] was extremely im- 
pressed, says Hirschhorn. “I had a dim view of politicians back then.’ 

Much of Hirschhorn’s internship was spent “on the phone, 
telling folks, “Thank you for your invitation. Unfortunately, the 
senator will be on the other side of the state at that time,” he says. 
“As they say in politics, it's about keeping people less unhappy.” 

Hirschhorn was hired by the Obama campaign at the end of his 
summer internship and planned to stay on until the election. 
Although most pollsters predicted an easy win for the senator, his 
campaign remained focused and busy. As for Hirschhorn, he 
feels more drawn than ever toward the public sphere. Having 
grown up in the D.C. area, he considered himself a hardened 
cynic. Now, he counts himself among the inspired. “You can be 
a decent person and still run for office,” he says. 

Junior Jack Larkin, a politics and violin performance major, 
spent his internship working for Ohio State Representative Jim 
Trakas—an incumbent Republican in a highly Democratic 
Cleveland district. “Trakas has secured enormous amounts of 
state funding for schools.” Larkin says. “He’s been really good at 
hammering the local school boards and trying to get them to 
spend money more efficiently.” 

Although Larkin defines his own political leanings as independ- 
ent or libertarian, he agrees with a Republican strategy on many state 
and local issues: “My feeling is that we should have a Democrat as 
president, a 50-50 Congress, and a Republican state legislature.” 


As the manager of ‘Trakas’ campaign web site and the field 


rom left) Samantha Yarbrough '05, Rebecca Kenna-Schenk '05, and Moll Harper ‘05. 
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commander for voting drives and visibility efforts, Larkin says his 
most daunting task was raising his candidate's profile in the local 
press. In the famously rough-and-tumble world of Cleveland pol- 
itics, it was a heavy load. “It’s really vicious here,” he says, relay- 


ing stories of such particularly volatile events as a screening of 


Fahrenheit 9/11 that led to scuffles between liberal and conser- 
vative demonstrators. 


With several campaigns now under his belt—including that of 


Pennsylvania Governor Ed Rendell—Larkin is aiming for a 
career in politics, ideally in Cleveland. “I love it,” he says. “It's 
really fast paced.” 

The presence of Obies in such well-publicized and influential 
campaigns was balanced by the efforts of Cole Scholars in qui- 
eter state and local elections. The experience was no less valu- 
able. Small campaigns allowed for more involvement in strategy and 
control over day-to-day operations; in one case, a Cole Scholar 
ran the whole show. 

Junior Sierra Weaver is no stranger to politics, having been 
involved in lobbying efforts and a mayor's political task force in 
her hometown of Indianapolis. But nothing prepared her for her 
role as the manager of Nadine Romero's primary run_ for 
Washington state representative. 

“| did everything,” says Weaver, a politics major. “It was up to 
me to lift the campaign off the ground. | got all of the endorse- 
ments. | did all of the press.” 

Romero, a Mexican American scientist, ran for an open seat 
in Washington's Olympia district. The campaign was assisted by 
Cathy Allen’s Seattle-based consultancy that seeks to elect more 
women, minorities, and LGBT candidates into office. Romero 
ran on a platform of pragmatic and scientific approaches to com- 
plex problems—such as environmental and energy issues. 

“It was really intense at first,” says Weaver, whose many tasks 
included an eight-page direct mail piece. “But I loved the energy 
and the chaos.” Although Romero lost the seat in the primary 
election, Weaver isn’t discouraged from a future in politics. 

The Cole Scholars relayed common election war stories 
long hours, hassled schedules, and a sometimes cynical public. 
But none claims a disillusion with politics; instead, each 


returned to campus more world-wise and driven to make a dif- 
ference in the political world. 

Rebecca Kenna-Schenk worked as a field organizer for ‘Tony 
Knowles’ U.S. Senate campaign in Alaska. Dena Iverson, much 
like Sierra Weaver, worked high up in a local congressional pri- 
mary race, as deputy communications director for Jamie Metzle 
of Missouri. Samantha Yarbrough served as a regional liaison for 
the re-election campaign of California Senator Barbara Boxer. Darla 
Migan worked with Citizen Action, a New York-based voter reg- 
istration group targeting swing voters in Pennsylvania. 

Tom Fazzini served as an assistant to the press secretary for 
the re-election campaign of U.S. Congressman David Wu in 
Oregon. Valerie Baron was a field operator for the primary cam- 
paign of Betty Castor, a challenger to Bob Graham's open Senate 
seat in Florida. Molly Harper did fundraising for the Senate 
re-election effort of Washington Democrat Patty Murray. Ary 
Amerikaner was a field director for the Lois Murphy Congres- 
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sional campaign in Pennsylvania's sixth district. Renata Straus¢ 


worked as the Lancaster County director for the Lois Herr 
Pennsylvania Congressional campaign. Freddrick Effinger was a 
field and event coordinator for Congressman Artur Davis’ re-elec- 
tion campaign in Birmingham, Alabama. 

“Our Cole Scholars are amazing in what they accomplish, and 
they are terrific ambassadors for the school,” says Associate Pro- 
fessor of Politics Eve Sandberg. “By learning about the realities 
of running an effective race for public office, they can succeed 
in a future race of their own someday.” 


Alex M. Parker is a writer currently living in Boston. 


Bracing for Boston 
By Rebecca Tinkelman ’04 


hen Megan Willits Holman 99 became director of vol- 

unteer programs for Boston 2004, the nonprofit, non- 

partisan committee that managed the civic side of this 
summers Democratic National Convention, she faced a very 
uncertain future. 

“We had a staff of five in an office with no Internet access. | 
had no game plan, no information on previous conventions, and 
a contract with the Democratic Party stating that we had to 
recruit 8,000 volunteers,” she says. “It was all very daunting.” 

That was in summer 2003. By the time the convention rolled 
into town a year later, Holman had collected the names of 
14,000 volunteers and raised $1.2 million in donations to sup- 
port her department. 

Supervising the huge mass of volunteers was a true lesson in 
management, as Holman’s recruits wore many hats. Some were 
liaisons to state delegations and drivers for VIPs; others staffed 
information booths and hospitality events. The job, she says, was 


a perfect fit—a combination of “citizen service and civic engage- 
ment, plus working in the city I love.” 

A Boston native and former Oberlin Cole Scholar, Holman 
had finished her first year of graduate studies in public policy at 
Harvard’s Kennedy School of Government in 2003 when she 
began searching for a summer job. “As soon as Boston received 
the bid for the convention, | knew | wanted to be a part of it,” 
she says. Because of her previous work in state and local poli- 
tics—including a stint as a legislative aide to Massachusetts 
State Senator Dianne Wilkerson—Holman knew where to start. 

“[ began by setting up the volunteer program for the director 
of volunteer programs who was to be hired during the summer,” 
she says. “As it turns out, | loved my work and thrived in the envi- 
ronment.” So much so that a month later Boston 2004 offered 
Holman the director's job. 

In addition to its massive workforce, the volunteer program 
comprised 80 operation centers scattered throughout the city, a 
call center, computer facilities, uniforms, materials, and one 
other paid staff member. It’s budget? Exactly zero. 

“The lack of funding required us to be creative,” Holman says. 


“We had to solicit support through in-kind donations. In the end, 


Among the convention-goers was Oberlin junior Danielle 


Indovino (in pink), who met Congresswoman Stephanie Tubbs 
Jones of Ohio's I 1th district (above right). Indovino attended 
the convention of the College Democrats of America and talks 
by the Revolutionary Women and the Youth Women's Caucus. 


we raised more than $1.2 million in donations, something that 
I'm very proud of.” 

Among Holman’s staffers was former Cole Scholar Behrad Mahdi 
04, who created and managed Boston 2004's call center, a volun- 
teer-based setup that fielded questions from delegates, the media, 
and the general public. “It was a great opportunity to focus on the 
mechanics of a convention rather than the flashier parts,” he says. 

Oberlin College senior Ben Pred, an intern working in volun- 
teer headquarters, described the convention as a big show. “Even 
so, it was really inspiring to see a lot of smart people give up so 
much of their time and work for something they believe in.” 

Now back in graduate school at Harvard, Holman says her 
name occasionally comes up as a potential candidate for office in 
Boston. While the convention awakened in her an interest in 
program development, right now she’s focused on more immedi- 
ate goals—finishing her thesis and earning her master’s degree. 

“This time last year we were working with an intensity unlike 
anything I had ever before experienced,” she says. “I want to con- 
tinue making a difference in my community, something I believe 
the convention truly did.” 


Bike for Democracy 
By Chelsey Johnson ’97 


s voter campaigns began lighting up the Internet last 

year, four Oberlin alumni and a current student were 

plotting a different kind of project—one that favored 
muscles over megahertz and face-to-face dialogue over post-to- 
post web chat. 

Their plan was straightforward: a three-month, nonpartisan 
bicycle trip from Portland, Oregon, to Washington, D.C., a cross- 
country route of 90 towns—ranging from Granville, North 
Dakota, (population 267) to Philadelphia and Chicago—in 


which the group would register and educate voters. Tareet popu- 
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lations would include youth and minorities, as well as residents 
in rural locales often overlooked by urban voting projects. 

“We needed a creative way to get young people registered,’ 
says project coordinator Rosa Goldberg ‘04, who teamed with 
Michael Sowiski 03 and Brianna Cayo-Cotter ‘03 to develop Bike 
for Democracy (BFD). Joining in was Marian Runk '03 and Oberlin 
sophomore Benji Whatley, who signed on last year after attend- 
ing an informational meeting on campus. Because none of the 
five had ever attempted such a long-distance tour, they prepared 
carefully, mapping out a sensible itinerary and soliciting dona- 
tions of food, camping gear, hotel vouchers, and other supplies. 

On a clear morning in August, while cycling through 
Portland’s Waterfront Park, BFD registered its first voters. The 
crew had been headquartered in Portland for a week, attending 
first-aid workshops, gathering provisions, and readying their bikes. 
Their goal that day was to register 50 voters, the first of whom 
showed up before they'd even pedaled an inch. Streamers flying 
and balloons bobbing, the bikers then set off for a jaunt around 
the park. They may have looked playful, but they meant busi- 
ness. Within the hour, the Obies had registered 53 new voters. 

While social change is clearly a motivation for its members, 
Bike for Democracy is officially nonpartisan. “I don’t care who 
people vote for, | just want them out there, engaged and inform- 
ed and voting,’ Sowiski says. 

And because the young riders are part of their own target demo- 
graphic, they know apathy well—and how and why to fight it. 


“Politics is seen as dirty or boring by young people,” Sowiski says. 


Chijo Takeda 


“I understand that—I often feel very disconnected and disem- 
powered by the process. | feel that politicians don’t represent me: 
they don't talk to my interests. But I've also realized that it’s crucial 
to synthesize electoral politics with social justice and social change.” 

Sowiski acquired a knack for community organizing while 
coordinating the America Reads literacy program in Lorain County 
after graduating. Goldberg's interest in electoral politics was sparked — 
by her work in a women’s prison in Cleveland, where she gained 
knowledge of voting rights and how they vary from state to state. 
Runk, who was raised in Dallas by Oberlin alumni parents, led a 
feminist reading group at the same Cleveland prison. Whatley, a 
student in Germany when the war in Iraq began, attended 
protest marches. And Cayo-Cotter, who grew up in Washington, 
D.C., worked in Europe for two years as an organizer for repro- 
ductive rights, economic justice, and antiwar causes. 

“T loved what | was doing, but I decided I could be more effec- 
tive in the U.S., trying to ensure that Americans were informed 
and actually voting,” she says. “I felt | had a responsibility as an 
American citizen.” 

While BFD started out as an all-Oberlin project, it soon grew 
to include a nationwide network of contacts. This was no capri- 
cious road trip—15 riders joined in en route, and activities were 
customized for each town. 

Halfway through the trip, the group reported remarkable suc- 
cess, citing a fan base that ranged from cattle ranchers and col- 
lege students to senators and 16-year-olds. “It’s been more posi- 
tive than any of us can imagine,” says Cayo-Cotter. “As we're get- | 
ting ready to leave a town, people are begging us to stay. Theyre | 
even giving us money along the way.” 

A typical day might include national radio spots, meals with 
community members, and, of course, registering voters. “Today 
we registered about 160 people,” says Whatley, checking in from 
a high school in Fargo, North Dakota. 

“Everyone wants to see more people participating in the vot- 
ing process—especially young people,” adds Cayo-Cotter. “Weve — 
been staying at the homes of staunch Republicans, and theyre | 
really into our project. They like us—they even make us bacon — 
and eggs in the morning. | 

For more information, visit www.bikefordemocracy.org | 


Chelsey Johnson is a fiction and freelance writer in Portland. 


A Student Perspective: 
Where Are the Republicans? 


By Joellen Craft ’05 


hile walking to check my mailbox one September day, 
my friends and | passed a table in Wilder Bowl dis- 
playing a poster: “Vote Against the War: Vote Nader!” 
Groaning, my friends—both politics majors —muttered that “vot- 
ing for Nader is voting for Bush,” and thus began a lenethy dis- 


cussion about politics on campus. 


FALL 2004 


| could barely follow their conversation. Although | read the 
New York Times’ headlines every day, I’m not politically fluent. 
However, I did understand the significance of their topics: the 
pitfalls of our current system of government, the effects of the 
media and press on campaigns, and the rise of neoconservatives 
in government and on campuses. My friends were articulate and 
spoke with conviction, and | was ashamed at my inability to join 
their debate. 

| did offer one nugget of information. Time magazine report- 
ed in August that while most college professors identify as liber- 
al, student views are moving toward the right on issues like abor- 
tion, the environment, and affirmative action. (Students are tak- 
ing more leftist and libertarian views on the legalization of mari- 
juana and gay marriage.) On a national scale, campus “radical- 
ism’ is now aligned with conservative values. 

When I relayed this information to my friends, one of them 
joked, “Where are they? Republicans? Here? Where are they>” 

“Dont you think it’s important to have them around, to chal- 
lenge and strengthen our views?” I asked. 

“Oh, yeah, of course. But theyre wrong, and they're ruining 
this country.” 

Clearly, the viewpoints of my friends do not reflect national 
Statistics. 

Up until the late 1960s, Oberlin College was a model Repub- 
lican stronghold. In many election years, Oberlin’s Mock Conven- 


tions—large, nationally publicized affairs—were enthusiastic ral- 


lies at which students and faculty fought over which Republican 
nominee should run for the presidency. Even the Mock Conven- 
tion of 1968 
the role of college campuses and activism—went to the Republicans. 


amid national debates over Vietnam, civil rights, and 


“Half the fun is seeing the other side,” says James Edwin 
Meeks ‘60, of the 1960 convention, one of just four Democratic 
Conventions in Oberlin’s history. 

But however fun and instructive a broadening of viewpoints 
can be, my politically intolerant friend shares a sentiment that 
quickly engulfed college campuses during the 1968 political season: 
discourse should lead to action, and action should be for the good 
guys. Oberlin quickly became a hotbed of liberal thinking and action. 

So back to the question: where are the Republicans? | know 
a few. | see them in class and hear them talking in the dining 
halls. | watched them depart from a campus lecture delivered by 
conservative columnist David Brooks, and wondered if they had 
been reassured that they weren't alone. 

The Oberlin Review in September featured two students who 
consider themselves “liberal Republicans.” Both are frustrated by 
cut-and-dried political classifications. “Imagine the discourse 
and dialogue Oberlin could have if students of all political opin- 
ions would speak, challenge, and educate each other,” said one. 

I, for one, share his belief. Ud like to hear from Oberlin’s 
Republicans. | want them around so I don't forget that politics 
isn't just about choosing a side, it’s about compromising and dis- 
cussing all sides. A liberal arts education isn't synonymous with 
becoming liberal; it’s a basis for deciding what you think is right. 
I’m still unsure about my own ideas and beliefs, but | do know 
there are at least two sides to every issue. In the end, politics is 


about action, and | want my actions to be the right ones. 
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‘OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE - CELEBRATING 100 YEARS 


By Yvonne Gay Fowler and Kelly Viancourt Photos by Sandy Rochowicz, assisted by Oberlin Archives 


appy Anniversary OAM! We faced an impossible task, attempting to relive your colorful 

history in just a few short pages. Only by leafing through your dusty volumes, with their 

brittle pages and fading photographs, can readers begin to grasp the magnitude of Oberlin 
history that you bear. You were there for it all—the births and deaths of campus landmarks, the inau- 
gurations of presidents, the end of a divinity school, and the emergence of modern activism. Over the 
decades, you've shared the news of tens of thousands of Oberlin graduates, and by doing so, have 
proven to younger generations that the values learned at Oberlin do, in fact, last a lifetime. 

This magazine's mission statement remains much the same as it was in October 1904, when 
your founders sought to keep alumni in “closer touch with the College” by giving them “the news of 
the College and of the graduates.” In its more modern form, your mission is also “to be informative 
and educational, engaging and entertaining, and to reinforce a sense of community and a shared past.” 

In reaching your Centennial, you've joined a select group of peers; fewer than a dozen other 
college or university alumni magazines have reached such a milestone. To borrow from the words of 
former editor Mercedes Holden Singleton '26 upon your 50th anniversary in 1954: “Let us hope that 
in 2004 this issue will be combed for information and quotes to instruct and amuse alumni who will 
be reading a bigger and better Oberlin Alumni Magazine on its Hundreth (sic) Anniversary,” 


Indeed it was. 
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OBERLIN THROUGH THE DECADES: 

Io get a sense of Oberlin’s changing campus climate, we closely 
examined 10 issues of OAM, specifically the October issue pub- 
lished every 10th year since 1904. 


OcToBER 1904 — The inaugural issue opens with 
news that 1897 alumna Florence May Fitch will 
enter upon her new duties as dean of women. 
Ms. Fitch's young age (which editors respectful- 
ly do not disclose) deems her appointment par- 
ticularly stunning, but readers are assured that 
her “days of study are so little distance behind 
her that she is sure to keep a sympathetic knowledge of student 
life and needs.” The magazine announces that funds for Finney 
Memorial Chapel have been provided by F. Norton Finney, 
allowing construction of the building to commence shortly. 


OcTOBER 1914 — A letter from an alumnus (gender undeter- 
mined) reads: “I was glad to note that the Oberlin varsity men could 
not play good enough ball to beat Ohio Wesleyan. It was evidence 
that Oberlin has not yet gone mad over college athletics.” The 
writer goes on to praise a discussion that occurred among parents 
during Commencement week suggesting that male students 
“have one meal by themselves in the Men's Building each day, 
with a view to prevent any of the effeminacy and lightness of 
conversation with which coeducation is sometimes charged.” 


OCTOBER 1924 — An article titled “Better Women” scrutinizes 
the health and fitness of female students, determining that 
Oberlin’s physical education requirements—combined with 
“nine months of strenuous college life’-—improve women’s pos- 
ture and strength. “Yet,” the author notes, “flat-footed and flat- 
chested maidens, and lassies with fudge plumpness and muddy 
complexions, damsels stringy and underweight—still abound.” An 
article praising the newly reorganized Department of Geology and 
Geography notes that the crystals, minerals, rocks, and instru- 
ments used in a new summer field course are in need of a new 
storage facility—ideally a “good stone structure, dignified and 
roomy, adapted to the needs of a modern prosperous college.” 


OctroBER 1934 — Political Science Professor Karl Geiser, 
deemed a controversial campus figure for his pro-Hitler views 
and admiration of all-things German, pens a piece stating that 
“90 percent of everything published in America about Germany 
since the advent of Hitler to power is untrue.” An editorial writ- 
ten by John Brown '33 summarizes the collective opinions of his 
graduating classmates on several issues, including war (“a young 
person’s call to support his country for merely political reasons 
will arouse his antagonism’) and religion (“the young man of today 


wants to know if religion really is essential to living ). 


OcroBer 1944 — A recurring feature titled “Oberlin in Uniform” 
names alumni and students serving in the armed services, along 
with those reported killed, missing in action, or as prisoners ol 
war. A photograph of the new physics laboratory is accompanied 
by a caption indicating that “another unit in the new Science 


Quadrangle, the biology laboratory, will be built after the war.” 
Oberlin’s Annual Fund reaches an all-time high of $40,547. 


OCTOBER 1954 — A letter to the editor applauds the summer 
traveling troupe of the Gilbert and Sullivan Players. “The 
troupe is attracting full houses every night all over Cape Cod. 
Is there not some way they could be sent on tour as an exam- 
ple of what Oberlin students do? An evening with them would 
prove to be more eloquent and persuasive than many a speech 
before prospective students.” 


OcTOBER 1964 — OAM runs a four-page photo montage of 
the Oberlin Choir’s two-month trip to the Soviet Union, 
comprising 35 performances in Leningrad, Moscow, and 
Chernovsti. The student body reacts heatedly to the abolish- 
ment of the Saturday Night Calling Hours—an experiment in 
which women were permitted weekly evening visits to men’s 
dorm rooms. “The rejection of calling hours impresses us with 
the near-impossibility of obtaining social change on the cam- 
pus and the lack of contact the faculty has with the moods and 
mores of the students,” reads a quote from a student. 


OcToBerR 1974 — The opening of Mudd Learning Center 
requires the boxing and moving of 10 miles of books from 
Carnegie Library. To speed the transfer, student workers con- 
struct stairway ramps on which to slide the heavy boxes. 
Opposition to Oberlin’s segregated dorms and clubs is coun- 
tered by an Asian student asking, “What is it we fear when peo- 
ple of color who find themselves with a common American 
experience desire to live together? Oberlin will only help its 
minority students when it realizes that all persons in all soci- 


eties need support groups. 


Fatt 1984 — A special issue devoted to the Report of the 
President highlights Oberlin’s accomplishments under the 
one-year tenure of President Fred Starr, marked especially by 
gains in student recruitment, increased alumni participation 
in the Annual Fund, and broadened public awareness of 
Oberlin’s strengths. The year's academic accomplishments, 
notes Starr, include ever-growing resources in computing, a 
new series of colloquia designed specifically for freshmen, a 
requirement that students demonstrate expository writing 
skills, and the broadening of Conservatory courses in jazz and 


non-Western music. 


FALL 1994 — Following two months as Oberlin’s newest pres- 
ident, Nancy Schrom Dye shares her initial impressions and 
early plans. “I came to Oberlin because | 
know of no other college or university any- 
where with more interesting or capable 
students, a more outstanding faculty in the 
arts and sciences and in music, or a richer 


OBERLIN'S 
FIRST WOMAN PRESIDENT 


or more distinctive history.” OAM features 


WANCY SCHROM OVE 


five Oberlin students from South Africa 
who cast absentee ballots for South 


Africa’s first multiracial election. 


A Campus REACTS: 


World events and campus milestones as reported by OAM. 


1918 — Just before the close of World War I, an Oberlin unit of 
the Students’ Army Training Corps is formed, which “brings to the 
College a spirit of greater sacrifice,” writes the editor. “So as far as 
the men in Oberlin are concerned, the institution becomes a new 
West Point. Men in the College will be subject to military disci- 
pline. Their time will be controlled by their military obligation.” 


1921 — “An Undefeated Team!” screams an OAM headline at 
the close of football season, a victorious run marked by Oberlin's 
7-6 win over Ohio State. “A long uphill fight ended in Columbus 


on October 8 when the referee’s whistle blew time and the 
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OCTOBER 1904 

Louis E. Lord’97 and Helen White Martin 
87 are asked to edit an alumni page in the 
weekly Oberlin Review. The modest exper- 


iment was promising enough, in Lord’s 1905 

opinion, to justify a separate monthly pub- The Oberlin 
lication devoted to the interests of Oberlin’s © Alumni Maga- 
scattered graduates. He and Martin zine Publish- 


become co-editors of the Alumni Magazine ing Company 


and work with eight associate editors to is formed, and 


confidence by this humiliating confession, 
and that we may obtain absolution at your 
hands for our sins, which indeed are many.” 


dazed Ohio State rooters stood in the stands watching the vic- 
torious Oberlin squad stream out of the grounds,” write the edi- 
tors, while also recalling Ohio State’s 128-0 win over Oberlin 


just five years earlier. OAM emphasizes that the winning season 


“was notable for the uniformly good sportsmanship and good 
feeling which dominated every game. It is a matter of pride to 
stand at the head in any line of achievement, to match strength, 
brains, character, and teamwork against one’s peers and to pass 


the test without defeat.” 


1933 — Oberlin’s 100th anniversary is cel- 
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ebrated with a six-day alumni reunion: 
“Seldom has there been such unanimity of 
sentiment, such united love and loyalty, 
such conviction of a common cause, as 
that which overflowed here during the 
days of the Centennial festivities, writes 
OAM. Former Oberlin President Henry 
Churchill King is awarded the first Alumni 


Distinguished Service Medal. 


1941 — A last-minute insert bears a special message from Alumni 
Association President Louis Peirce ‘(28 explaining that the 
fundraising goals printed in the magazine were finished “before 
our country was at war.” He continues: “As Oberlin College ful- 


with few excep- 
tions—for the 
next 18 years. 


1907 
Editors share their 
belief that the maga- 
zine should be the medium of expression 
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of alumni opinion on College matters and 
urge alumni to write about college affairs, 


gather news. The monthly magazine is 
published by the Union Library Associa- 
tion, with yearly subscriptions sold for $1 
(single copies for 15 cents). The magazine 
has two policies, as Lord later revealed: no 
pictures (too expensive) and no poetry 
(too dangerous). 


DECEMBER 1904 

The magazine's upstart faces many chal- 
lenges, including continual errors. that 
prompt this lengthy correction: “There 
were so many errors in our last issue that 
we feel that a public apology is due. We 


hope we have not entirely forfeited your 
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100 shares of 

stock are sold to alumni and faculty at $10 
each. Stocks were paid back in subscrip- 
tions, which allowed the editors a $75 
annual salary. Mainstay features include 
a “Question Box” directed to the Col- 
lege president. OAM prints its first 
book review: Rational Living by President 
Henry Churchill King. 


1906 

The magazine's redesigned cover depicts a 
coin-sized medal engraved with the sil- 
houette of John Frederick Oberlin, a 


cover image that remains unchanged— 


“as do Yale and Harvard alumni.” 


1908 

In response to pleas from alumni who want 
to read more about their classmates, a class 
secretary system is proposed, along with a 
strong solicitation for “personal items.” 


1910 

(he magazine is criticized ee 
ye ed i tell x Ds LL 
for its “unusual amount” of  Faggee atl 


advertising, a practice that 
editors defend. “It is onh 


through advertising that the 


magazine can be made a 
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fills its role in the present crisis and in the days ahead, our fun- 
damental objective is to determine how, as alumni, we can help.” 
A year later, OAM announces Oberlin’s War Program, which allows 
male students to graduate in just two years—prior to their entrance 
into military service. 


1946 — Bulging classrooms and makeshift dorm rooms are par 
for the course on Oberlin’s crowded postwar campus. “The increas- 
ing number of bicycles, the lack of empty seats in chapel, the 
number of couples at dances, and the fight for seats at football 
games all reflect the increased campus population,” writes OAM. 


1955 — OAM reports that Oberlin ranks fifth among colleges 
nationwide in producing scientists. 


1962 — LIFE magazine includes two alumni in its list of the 100 


financial success. Ads continue to run 
for several decades. OAM also announ- 
ces a new Alumni Reading Room, a 


one year. 
lounge for visiting alumni on the fourth — 1916 
floor of Carnegie, 
furnished for 
$1,000, thanks 
to OAM's “hard 


earned surplus of 


surplus. 


1918 


some five years.” 


Wartime conservation 


1QII 
The The Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine 


Minute” 


announcing the death of Adelia Field 


first “Memorial appears, 


> 


1963 — “When news of John F. Kennedy’s assassination reached 


replaced, but only for 


The OAM fellowship 


ends due to “lack of 


efforts decrease the 
magazine's size by one- 
third, and the magazine 


most important young men and women in the HT 
United States: Brad Williams '51, co-editor and pe © 
publisher of the Oberlin News-Tribune, which V 
LIFE describes as “one of the more outspoken 

and courageous small town weeklies,” and Carl “ur 
Rowan ‘47, deputy assistant secretary of state 
for public affairs and former prize-winning 


reporter for the Minneapolis Tribune. 


1963 — Robert Browning '23, professor of medicine at Ohio 
State's College of Medicine, writes a five-page article titled 
“Cigarettes...What’s the Truth?” which ranks 
among the early public warnings linking cigarettes 
to lung cancer. “We should not expect any legisla- 
tive activity in connection with the use of tobac- 
co,” he predicts. “Even the labeling of packages to 
indicate the nicotine or tar content will probably 
fail passage in Congress.” 


campus, the bell of Finney Chapel began tolling, tolling for the 
first time since the assassination of William McKinley in 1901 and 
for the second time since the assassination of Abraham Lincoln 
in 1865,” writes OAM. “Those near the chapel entered to sit in 


silence with tears streaming down their faces.” 


: will widen the circle of readership and 
The Oberlin | 


Alumni Magazine improve quality. William S. Ament ‘10 is 
named editor and manager. Subscriptions 
to OAM now include membership in the 


Alumni Association. 


1925 
John G. Olmstead ‘06 is named editor and 


Manager, 


A “Help Win the War Issue” is produced. 


1928 
A suggested-reading section, composed of 
professor-recommended books, appeals to 


“those who would continue their education.” 


Johnston ’56. Helen Martin becomes the a loses half of its sub- 
; fee ss Henle By pers = 
new business manager, and Louis Lord ee scribers. Cleveland Plain 1935 
continues as editor. A $400 traveling fel- Dealer editorial writer — Virginia VanFossan 
. P P ° Me nd — i Ee. SO er ed, Psy er ah ; q wae ? 
lowship is established by the magazines — Archer H. Shaw ’97 is _'27 is named editor, 


publishing company to aid students with 
graduate study; Otis F. Curtis ‘11 is the 


first recipient. 1921 


named editor-in-chief. 


succeeding Dorothy 
Hall ‘27. Readers “are 


introduced to a new 


1914 


RH. Stetson 93 becomes co-editor. The 


longstanding cover image is finally 


FALL 2004 


Stockholders dissolve the Oberlin Alumni 
Publishing Co., and the magazine becomes 
the official publication of the Alumni 


Association. Editors hope the change 


publication under an 
old title, modern in 


its appearance, more 


colorful in its layout 
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1964 — Oberlin’s new Con- 
servatory of Music, designed 
by Minoru Yamasaki, is dedi- 
cated at Homecoming. “Build- 
ings outlast students; they 
outlast teachers; they outlast 
and 


instructional methods 


theories of education” writes 
Professor of History Geoftrey Blodgett. “The artists who designed 
the new Conservatory, the builders who made it, and the donors 
who have paid for it have given the college a series of buildings 


that will help it become its best.” 


1965 — Martin Luther King, Jr, deliv- 
ers Oberlin’s 132nd Commencement 
Address, which is printed in OAM. “I 
can never come to this campus with- 
out a deep sense of appreciation and 


gratitude for all that this great institu- 


tion has done for the cultural, political, 
and social life of our nation and the 


“Remaming Awake 
Through a Great 


world,” he states. “By all standards of 
Revolution” p 


measurement, Oberlin is one of the 
great colleges, not only of our nation, 


but of the world.” 


1966 — In announcing the move of the Graduate School of 
Theology to Vanderbilt University, Dean Harold Fidley writes: 
“Oberlin will be losing an integral part of her life. But instead of 
budgetary limitations of 11 faculty members, the new program 
will have 30 as part of the Vanderbilt Divinity School.” 


1968 — A 1967 anti-war demonstration 
in which 70 students surrounded the car 
of a U.S. Navy recruiter prompts heated 
alumni response: “The College backed 
down on a clear commitment to punish 
coercive picketing,’ and “the riot has 
caused such an adverse effect to the 
national image of Oberlin that it will be 
difficult to interest capable and well- 


balanced high school students.” 


1970 — OAM reports that in the wake of the Kent State shoot- 
ings, Oberlin’s graduating seniors voted to eliminate caps and 
gowns in an attempt to recognize “a time of extraordinary tension.” 
Time, Newsweek, and other national media carry wire photos of 


the academic procession. 


1972 — Pete Seeger is chosen by graduating seniors to deliver 
the Commencement “presentation” via banjo, guitar, songs, and 
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and somewhat different in its aim.” The 
Alumni Council votes to accept cigarette 
advertisements. 


1936 

No More Cigarettes: “Because of what 
seems to be very widespread criticism of 
the cigarette advertising on the back of 
the Alumni Magazine, the Alumni Council 
voted this June to reverse its decision of 
February 1935.” OAM wins a greatest 
improvement award from the National 
Alumni Council. 


LOA? 

The “Last Word” column is introduced. 
Editor Virginia VanFossan’s saucy person- 
ality is apparent in its first entry, which 
asks, “Can you blame a woman for want- 
ing the last word?” A year later, VanFossan 
resigns as editor. In her closing letter she 
writes: “Yes, editing an alumni magazine 
has its problems. The hide becomes thick- 
er and thicker, and after nine years of it, 


you wear the orchids and smile serenely 


when the pin jabs you. You'd like to be flip 
occasionally and call some alumnus by his 
first name, but no, that’s not dignified. 
Our best wishes to our successors and to 
our readers. May they suffer less in the 
next three years.” 


1938 


Carroll K. Shaw ’28 is named editor. 


1941 

The magazine generates more class news 

than any other magazine of its type, which 
editors attrib- 


ute to dedicated 


W class correspon- 


mej See bie Ey, v 
MAGAZINE 


dents. A new 


cover design 
debuts, with a 
cover story Com- 
memorating 50 
of foot- 
ball at Oberlin. 


Allen Bailey 36 


years 


is named editor. 


1942 
A new “Oberlin in 
Uniform” section car- 


OBERLIN 


ries letters and pho- 
tos from servicemen. 
Features include 
a two-page cartoon 
titled “Adventures 
of a Rookie” by Pvt. 
Paul B. Arnold ’41. 


Beginminy A New Serio: Amerson umd thee Orsd Wer Worid™ 


1943 
Readers debate use of the word coed. 
which appears in a photo caption. “We 
women are not coeds,” 
writes Agnes Mastick 
‘92. “We are members 
of the student body.” 
The term is later de- 
fended by historian 
Robert Fletcher: “Most 


Oberlin girls are willing 


OpeRtIN Coens Some Day? 
expressaug the bape that perbap: 
bis rhroe daughters may be owrciled a 
Oberiin some day, Kenneth H. Davis 
reetor be Daves Store at Late 
vervnta, recewtly sews the above 
WH. Seaman, director of 
ons. The girls are Bleamor, 13 
LT and Helen, 9. Mrs, Deway stivd 
teed at the Oberlin Academy te T9TS 16. 


to bear the appellation.” 
Charles A. Mosher ‘28 


is named editor. 


OBERLIN 
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personal comments. OAM carries excerpts: 


“To my mind the 


important thing happening now is that people everywhere in the 


world, including here, are finally realizing there’s no more place 


to run to. Were either going to solve our problems, or they're 


going to solve us.” Seeger refuses to accept an honorary degree. 


1976 — OAM Editor Phil Tear muses as to why fewer than 25 


percent of alumni contributed to the previous years Annual 


Fund. The major reason, he concludes, is a firm belief by gradu- 


ates that Oberlin does not need money 


Freedom — of 


1979 — OAM begins printing essays from alumni urging the 
College to withdraw its investments in corporations doing busi- 


ness in South Africa. 


1949 
The magazine wins three reporting awards 
plus a certificate honoring its “unusually 
meritorious work.” Ironically, the article 
announcing the news fails to mention the 
name of the competition or its sponsor. 
Luella McCalla '48 is named editor. 


1951 

An increase in the cost of paper, materials, 
and salaries prompts the Alumni Board to 
raise the annual subscription rate to $3.50. 
Helen K. Hayslette '46 is named editor. 


1954 


The magazine cele- 


brates 50 years, and 
in a somewhat haunt- 
ing conclusion states: 
“Let us hope that in 
2004 this issue will 


be combed for infor- 


mation and quotes to 
instruct and amuse 


alumni who will be reading a bigger and 


FALL 2004 


1981 — A cover story on the release of the 
U.S. hostages in Iran mentions the manag- 
er of the Oberlin Inn, whose sister-in-law 


was among the 52 prisoners. 


1984 — Having read a newspaper account 
of Oberlin’s 150th anniversary conference 
on the education of black Americans, Bill 


1978 — 197] graduate Toby McIntosh 


writes an article revealing that the FBI 


anti-war demonstrations at Oberlin 
from 1960 to 1975. Through the 
Information 
MeIntosh obtained more than 400 
pages from the FBI, which encom- 
passed 71 separate reports and the 


names of 52 Oberlinians. 


Cosby telephones President Fred Starr with 


an offer to perform a free, one-man show to raise scholarship funds 


for minority students. “President Starr retained enough outward calm 


regularly monitored civil rights and 


Act, 


to accept Cosbyss offer, and arrangements were made for a perform- 
ance at the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts,” writes OAM. 


1985 — OAM prints Oberlin’s newly adopted South African 
investment policy, along with essays by five Oberlinians about 


how Oberlin should work toward ending apartheid. 


better Oberlin Alumni Magazine on its 
Hundredth Anniversary.” Mercedes Holden 


Singleton ‘26 is named editor. 


1955 
Oberlin’s 


superintendent pre- 


grounds 


dicts that 95 percent 
of the campus  state- 
ly elm trees will 
succumb to Dutch 
elm disease by 1975; 
consequently, the 
magazine's long- 
running “Under the 
Elms” column will no longer be appropri- 
ate. “Like our new masthead?” asks the 
editor. “Mr. A.R. Tommasini, renowned 
magazine layout authority, designed it for 


us this June. 


1956 
OAM'’s student commentator section is 
refocused because “the campus has been 


pretty quiet.” 


toby 
As an experiment, College trustees agree to 
mail the magazine free of charge to alumni. 


1966 


Philip F. Tear 43 is named editor. 


1967 

“Information Please...” a page dedicated to 
alumni questions about any subject per- 
taining to Oberlin is born, although short- 
lived. The magazine is printed using web 
offset, “the most modern and quickest means 
available.” Circulation exceeds 26,000. 


1969 

For the second time OAM is recognized 
by Newsweek for achievement in alumni 
publication content that relates the insti- 


tution to public aftairs. 


1981 
The Alumni Board permits the magazine to 
be published on its own—independent of 


the Alumni Association—on two conditions: 


1991 — Ina piece titled “Touched by AIDS,” 18 alumni share 
their personal experiences with the now worldwide epidemic. ‘The 
first-person accounts, written by health educators, family members, 


or individuals diagnosed with HIV, is widely praised by readers. 


1993 — OAM interviews Emmy-award winning television director 
Jim Burrows ’62, co-creator of Cheers, the 11-year sitcom whose 
final episode in 1992 was the second most-viewed show in tele- 
vision history. “We were all friends, Burrows says of the show's 


cast and crew. “We poured our hearts and souls into that show.” 
1994 — Oberlin is one of the best places 


May 10. “The eclipse had a noticeable 
effect on the local population, creating a 
sense of camaraderie and lightheartedness, 


writes OAM. 


1997 — OAM covers the October rededica- 
tion of the renovated Peters Hall. “Stalwart, 


massive, majestic, indestructible—Peters 
Hall has impassively weathered every change the College has 
witnessed during the last 110 years. The silent, watchful rock 
giant towering over the campus is ready to welcome within its 


stone embrace generations of students to come.” 


in the world to view the solar eclipse of 


2000 — An article titled “The Green Machine” introduces read- 
ers to the just-completed Adam Joseph Lewis Center for 
Environmental Studies. The building's dedication in September 
is marked by a symposium drawing the nation’s most noted envi- 
ronmental thinkers. “If this building were the Kitty Hawk, we're 
10 feet off the ground,” says Oberlin Professor David Orr. 


“Someday, someone will design 747s. 


2001 — In the aftermath of September 11, OAM seeks out alum- 
ni in key political, public health, and foreign policy positions, 
including former WHO leader DA Henderson '50, who, in the 
midst of new anthrax scares, is appointed director of the Center 
for Public Health Preparedness. Foreign policy experts Richard 


( 


rome 


o/s 


Haass '73, Steven Mann ’73, and 


| 


or 
ee 


Paula Newberg '74 comment on the )| is | ve 
é & he A it) 
on % 


challenges facing the region and U.S. 


response. 
2003 — As the nation commemo- 
rates the 100th anniversary of flight, 
OAM runs a cover story on alumna 
Katharine Wright Haskell, sister of 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, whose 
contributions to the brothers’ success 
have only recently come to light. 
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that the Alumni Board retains the right to 
make recommendations regarding policies 
and operations, and that the Alumni Asso- 
ciation is guaranteed sufficient space in the 


GREETINGS 
from OBERLIN. ‘ 


magazine to publicize matters of interest to 
it. The agreement resolves the longstanding 
difficulty of the Alumni Board in monitor- 
ing day-to-day operations of the magazine. 
1984 the editor. 


Phil Tear retires after 18 years. Linda K. 


ee of 


$s 


think we're the first alumni magazine in 
the country to offer this option,” writes 


Grashoff is named editor, and the maga- 1993 
zine undergoes a streamlined design and OAM becomes the 


new masthead by Joan Anderson ’70. 


1990 

OAM becomes one of the few national 
magazines printed on recycled paper. With 
each issue, “51 trees are saved, along with 
21,000 gallons of water, 60 taxpayer dol- 
lars, 12,306 kilowatts of energy, and we 


reduce solid waste by nine cubic yards.” 


1991 


Color is added to the inside pages, and 


first complete alumni 
magazine to be placed 
online, aided by Steve 
Hawley ’88, who help- 
ed create the software. 


1995 


Cynthia Nickoloff ’88 is named editor. 


1998 
OAM moves from Bo 


present location in Dat 


alumni 


1998 


Kelly Viancourt is named editor. 


are 
asked to help 
fight pollu- 


tion by send- 1999 Ob F 
ing their class OAM’s newest re- C/1 In = 
notes via design includes a jowres Sw 
e-mail: “We masthead change.  ‘arie™ag met tin 


The italicized red r, 
which offends some 
readers, is dropped 
in subsequent issues. 


2001 


Ap TS 
OAM receives two Circle of Excellence 
Awards from the Council for Advancement 
and Support of Education (CASE): a silver 
medal in the Periodical Publishing Improve- 
ment category and a bronze in the College 


General Interest Magazines category. 


2004 

OAM celebrates its centenni- 
al year, a milestone reached 
sworth Hall to its 


ib House. 


by less than 12 other alumni 


magazines nationwide. 
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Bookshelf 


Osprey Island 


By TuisBe Nissen '94 
Knopf, 2004 


Oh pleas Sloan @ 
FS aAN | 


Reviewed by NicoLe PERADoTTO 


SMALL TOWNS have long been considered hotbeds 


of gossip; only their residents can appreciate the 


diel 209.5 E 
INeE Ooo EN 


destruction of an uncorked secret. It’s a tantaliz- 
ing premise, one that Thisbe Nissen explores in 
her keenly paced second novel, Osprey Island. 
The events of Osprey Island take place during 
one month in 1988, as the staff of an East Coast 
summer retreat readies for tourists. The Osprey 
Lodge has never seen this much drama: Just before it opens, a fire in the laundry 
shack claims the life of head housekeeper Lorna Squire. Squire drank heavily, so no 
one’s surprised to discover that she had passed out with a cigarette burning. Yet when 
her diary surfaces intact among the rubble, we learn that many of the island's year- 
rounders—Lorna’s husband included—never really understood her. 

The journal, seen only by the sheriff, explains the strange behaviors of some of the 
islanders and reveals why the labels they so hastily affix to each other—‘lush,” “eccen- 
tric,’ “menace’—divert them from the complicated truth. With each portrayal, Nissen 
turns the quaint stereotype of small-town living inside out. Like the island itself, 
which refashions itself three months a year, its inhabitants’ identities shift depending 
on who's looking at them—and how much they're willing to reveal. 

When Roddy Jacobs, one of the central characters, returns home after a mysteri- 
ous 20-year absence, his mother views her prodigal son with pride. After all, he 
obeyed his conscience (or was it hers?) by refusing to fight in the Vietnam War. But 
Suzy Chizek, who has become intimate with Roddy, believes the opposite: He served 
overseas and can't bear to discuss the trauma he endured. Both women are wrong, but 
Roddy lets them harbor their misconceptions. The real story may be too disappoint- 
ing for them to hear, and too painful for him to tell. 

Taking employment as the lodge’s maintenance man, Roddy finds unlikely com- 
panionship in the only person unconcerned with his past—Lorna's 8-year-old son, 
Squee. Roddy takes Squee under his wing, and when the boy's father emerges from 
mourning to reclaim him, the islanders make it their mission to protect Squee from 
his father’s explosive temper. Nissen is at her finest in crafting the ensuing standoff, 
which practically pops with pressure under her muscular prose. 

Throughout Osprey Island, she steeps us in a locale that maintains a facade of tran- 
quility only for its guests. No one understands the importance of this fragile front 
better than the lodge’s proprietor. “His life, his livelihood—ironic as it may have been 
—was about keeping people happy,’ Thissen writes. “And keeping people 
happy...was about keeping them from seeing what they didn’t want to see.” | 

Nissen’s insider's perspective comes from childhood summers spent on New York's 
Shelter Island. From that starting point she carves out a convincing slice of island life, 
in which giddy hopes of summer romance are swiftly derailed, old rivalries percolate 
and, ultimately, the fate of an 8-year-old ragamuffin hangs in the balance. 


A former reporter for the Buffalo News, Nicole Peradotto is «a freelance writer in Buffalo. 


Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf.” Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Your book will be 
presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, we are not able to include every book. 


What to Keep: A Novel 
By RACHEL CLINE '79 
Random House, 2004 


In her engaging first novel, Cline reveals three 
critical periods in the life of Denny Roman: as 
an Ohio teenager reeling from the divorce of 
her parents, and 15 years later as a struggling 
Hollywood actress coping with an emotion- 
ally distant mother. Finally, as a 36-year-old 
playwright debuting her first off-Broadway 
production, Denny is forced to question her 
own aptitude for parenthood. 


At Port Royal: Poems 
By Curis Epcar 83 


Adventures in Poetry, 2004 


This volume by Edgar, whose poems have 
appeared in Best American Poetry and numer- 
ous other journals, pulls well-known places, 
personages, histories, and myths into a ‘jig- 
saw puzzle map of the world,” says poet John 
Ashbery. “Edgar’s poems are unlike anything 
I've ever read: deep, beautiful, and laugh-out- 


loud funny.” 


as HAVA 


Lake Erie: A Pictorial History 


By JutiE MAcFIE SOBOL AND KEN SoOBOL '59 
Boston Mills Press, 2004 


This detailed and richly illustrated book looks 


at the lively social history of Lake Erie, includ- 


lw 
we 
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ing its prehistory and early settlement; its war- 
time role and economic boom from 1815 to 
1880; its place in the High Industrial Period 
from 1880 to 1945; its history of storms, ship- 
wrecks, and fires; its recreational history; and 


its wealth of flora and fauna. 


Memory Fitness: 
A Guide for Successful Aging 


By GILLES O. EINSTEIN AND 
Mark A. McDaNieEL '74 
Yale University Press, 2004 


The authors, two professors widely respected 
for their research on memory, present a 
dynamic overview on how memory changes 
with age and share techniques for improving 


memory in everyday life. Topics include the 


Also Noted: 


Music Scenes: Local, 
Translocal, and Virtual 
Andy Bennett and Richard 
A. Peterson °55 

Vanderbilt Univ. Press, 2004 


2004 


Rap Therapy: A Practical 
Guide for Communicating 
with Youth and Young Adults 
Through Rap Music 

Don Elligan ‘90 


Kensington Publishing, 2004 


Unnatural Selections: Eugenics 
in American Modernism and 
the Harlem Renaissance 
Daylanne K. English ’84 


Univ. of North Carolina Press, 


Wrong Turn on the Informa- 
tion Superhighway: Education 


use of physical and mental exercises, alterna- 
tives to hard-to-use mnemonic techniques, a 
review of drugs and nutritional supplements 
touted to enhance memory, and a complete 


discussion of Alzheimer’s disease. 


Laboring Women: Reproduction and 
Gender in New World Slavery 


By JENNIFER L. MorGan '86 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004 


When black women were brought from Africa 
to the New World as slaves, their value was 
determined by their ability to work well and 
bear children. Basing her research on the lives 
of actual African woman, Morgan examines 
how women’s gender identity was defined by 
these two “laboring” roles and how the situa- 
tion of enslaved women differed considerably 


from that of men. 


The Vienna Paradox: 
A Memoir 

Marjorie Perloff 53 
New Directions, 2004 


Splendid Service: The 
Restoration of David 
Tannenberg’s Home 
Moravian Church Organ 
Bruce Shull '77 et al 
Old Salem Inc., 2004 


Henry David Thoreau: 
Cycles and Psyche 
Michael Sperber ’53 
Higganum Hill Books, 2004 


and the Commercialization 


When Bugs Were Big, 
Plants Were Strange, 

and Tetrapods Stalked the 
Earth: A Cartoon History 


Hannah Bonner 78 


of the Internet 


National Geographic, 2003 


Seeing Good at Work: 52 
Weekly Steps to Transform 
Your Workplace Experience 


Joyce Duffala 71 and Jo Ortel ‘86 
Edward Viljoen 


Science of Mind, 2004 2004 


tw 
> 


Bettina Fabos ’87 


Teachers College Press, 2004 


Trick of the Eye 
Dennis Haseley ’72 
Dial Books, 2004 


Woodland Reflections: 
The Art of Truman Lowe 


Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 


The Coffee Table 

Coffee Table Book 
Alexander Payne and 
James Zemaitis ‘90 

Black Dog Publishing, 2003 


— 
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Who’s Afraid of the WT0? 
By KENT JONES '76 
Oxford University Press, 2004 


Who is afraid of the World Trade Organization? 
The list appears to be long. Despite protests 
against globalization by unions, environmen- 
talists, and human rights advocates, Jones 
presents a strong case for the WTO's exis- 
tence, arguing that developing countries need 
more trade—not less—along with rules 
allowing them to pursue trade interests 


alongside their more powerful neighbors. 


Hidden 
By PAUL JASKUNAS ‘94 
Free Press, 2004 


An Indiana woman is living with the aftermath of 
a late-night assault that shattered her health, 
her peace of mind, and her marriage. Six years 
after the attack, she questions whether her 
now imprisoned husband is actually the culprit. 
The Washington Post credits Jaskunas’ debut 
novel for “providing both the racing pulse plea- 
sure of a thriller and the quieter deep waters of 


character-driven literary fiction.” 


Hawthorne In Concord 
By Puitip MCFARLAND '51 
Grove Press, 2004 


McFarland, a seasoned American history writ- 
er, offers a vibrant depiction of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's intermittent years in Concord, 
Massachusetts: in 1842 with new wife Sophia 
and friends Thoreau and Emerson, and later 
as the renowned novelist of The Scarlet Letter 
and The House of the Seven Gables. Return- 
ing to pre-Civil War America from Europe in 
1860, Hawthorne resumed life in Concord but 


struggled there with his health and writing. 
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medal 


Marian Ullman Carlisle 
celebrated her 100th birth- 
day April 14 at the Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, home of her 
son, Bert Carlisle ‘59. She 
was a founding trustee of 


the Ashtabula Arts Center 


Carlisle aS 
and a women's literary club. 


1931 


The late John Grindlay, a Harvard-trained doc- 
tor who was assigned to a medical unit in 1942 
under famous Burma surgeon Gordon Seagrave, 
was included in a feature story last spring in 
Dartmouth Medicine, which excerpted John's 


diary entries about the harrowing experience. 


1938 


Earnest Smith, MA, a former preacher, teacher, 


principal, and civil rights activist, was featured 
in the Desoto Times in July. He and his wife live 
in Hernando, Miss., and will celebrate their 65th 


anniversary this fall. 


1939 
John Wolf, a Methodist minister and newspa- 


per columnist in Valparaiso, Ind., was named a 


“Sagamore of the Wabash’—the highest service 
award bestowed by the Indiana governor. John, 
who has a long history of fighting gambling in 
Indiana, was commended for “making Indiana a 
better place to live and raise a family.” He also 


serves on the Valparaiso Ethics Commission. 


1940 


Orville Bidwell sends news acknowledging 
the work of the late Harry W. Colmery 13, a 


lawyer and WWI veteran who wrote the first 


Fatt 2004 
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draft of the G.I. Bill at the close of WWII. U.S. 
iep. Jim Ryun of Kansas is petitioning Congress 
to award Colmery a posthumous Presidential 


Medal of Freedom. 


Several works by Pulitzer 


Prize-winning composer 


George Walker were pre- 


miered in the past year, in- 
cluding Sinfonia No. 3 by the 
E Detroit Symphony, Abu for 
ie voices and chamber ensem- 
Walker 
ble by the Network for New 
Music, and Icarus in Orbit by the New Jersey Youth 
Symphony. George was the subject of a three-day 
retrospective sponsored by the Alabama Sym- 
phony and Miles College in April; the symphony 
performed Orpheus for Chamber Orchestra along 


with some of his piano and chamber works. 


David and Alice Carr Gutsche visited 


Calvin and Helen “Noxy” Rogers last spring 


at the Gutsches’ new 
Academy Village home in 
‘Tucson, Ariz. “Rest assured 
that the conversation for 
several days was concen- 
trated heavily on matters 
pertaining to Oberlinians,” 


43 classmates writes Cal. 


Lois McCormick Christeller attended her 


60th Oberlin reunion by driving her Oldsmobile 


Alero from Maryland to Oberlin, a 376-mile trip 
that spurred an article on FortWayne.com titled 
“Giving up car keys a tough decision for America’s 
aging drivers.” Lois says: “If you don't keep your 


skills up, you lose them.” 


2005 
REUNION CLASSES 


Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1999, 2000, and 2001 


Twentieth Reunion 
Classes of 1984, 1985, and 1986 


Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class of 1980 


Fortieth Reunion 
Classes of 1964, 1965, and 1966 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1955 


Half Century Club Reunion 
Classes of 1935, 1940, 1945, 1950 


2005 Commencement-Reunion: 
May 27-30, 2005 


Eleanor Tibbetts Hanrahan remains in 


Arlington, Vt., where she enjoys yearly visits 
with her family. She hopes to move into a small 


house with her daughter Cynthia. 


Alberta “Bert” Roon Edwards, who retired 
as the first female vice president at Schering- 
Plough, has since been involved in 20-plus con- 
sulting projects with the National Executive 
Service Corps, particularly with non-profits in 
New Jersey and Cape Cod such as the Mental 
Health Association in Passaic County and the 
Newark Public Schools. She and her husband, 
Roger, returned from teaching conversational 
English in Mexico; they ve done the same in 


China, Poland, and Italy. e George and Anne 


Submit class notes electronically 
on our web form at 


www.oberlin.edu/alummag/form.html 


_ |S ene 


Wilcox moved to Kendal at Oberlin last 
January. “A lot of things look very different—a 


lot looks very much the same.” 


WWII veteran Roy E. Bair received the presti- 


gious Knight of the Legion of Honor medal from 


profile 


Love Is in the Air 


os Angeles dancer Nehara Kalev '94 

gave new meaning to “taking the 

plunge” while marrying fellow high- 
flier C. Derrick Jones in a public ceremony/ 
aerial performance in June. 

Nehara and Derrick met in 1998 as 
grad students at UCLA and later became 
members of the acrobatic Diavolo Dance 
Theater. In planning for marriage, the cou- 
ple chose to use their wedding budget to 
underwrite their first joint venture, a dance 
performance called The Wedding Journey: 
Vows in Midair. 

The couple debuted their choreography 
while suspended from ropes from the the- 
atre’s 60-foot ceiling. “In different sections 
of the aerial dances, we were connected by 
harnesses, or by moving within a spinning 
aerial sculpture, or by holding on to each 
other,” Nehara says. “At the climax of the 
evening, the scissor lifts raised us up to 
full height as we took our vows, reaching 
its peak before we leapt together in an 18- 
foot plunge.” 

Nehara and Derrick plan to take their 
production on the road, pairing it with edu- 
cational workshops in dance and theater 


260 


the French government in June during the 60th 
anniversary of the Normandy landing. As a sol- 
dier with the U.S. Army’s 30th Infantry Division, 
he was among l00 veterans chosen for the 
honor on behalf of all Americans who participat- 
ed in the liberation of France. A retired occupa- 
tional therapy director in New Jersey, Roy lives 


at Kendal at Ithaca in New York. 


arts. “We plan to continue collaborating to 
bring real-life issues to the stage through 
the immediacy of highly physical, visual 
dance theater,’ Nehara says. “We hope to 
inspire our audiences to leap into life with 
abandon.” 


Visit www.theweddingjourney.com for more 
information. 


Dancers Nehara Kalev and C. Derrick Jones 
exchange vows in midair. 


Cellist Mary Fraley, of Knoxville, Tenn., contin- 
ues her career as a recitalist, with performances at 
the Richmond Public Library and Maryville Col- 
lege, recitals sponsored by the Oak Ridge National 


Laboratory's continuing education program. 


Me one 


= \ Sue Mm musicians—includ- 


Baltimore-area 


ing three violists with 
the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra— 
attended a retirement 
celebration for flutist 


Bonnie Lake '52 (center), who retired in June 


after 47 years with the BSO. From left: Dan 
Levitov 96 and his wife, BSO violist Karin 
Brown ‘98; Tim Day '74; Bonnie Lake; Sheila 
Goldberg Meyers; and BSO violists Noah 
Chaves '74 and Sharon Pineo Myer ’68. Bonnie 


is an instructor at Peabody Conservatory. 


Psychiatrist Mike Sperber writes that his 
interest in Henry David Thoreau, stimulated by 
reading Civil Disobedience in Professor John 
Thompson's English composition course, has 
finally come to fruition. Mike’s psychiatric 
study of Thoreau, the first ever to be published, 
was published by Higganum Hill Books this 
summer in time for the 150th anniversary of 
Thoreau’s Walden. Several chapters of Henry 
David Thoreau: Cycles and Psyche were reprinted 
in journals and newspapers, including a chap- 
ter titled “Thoreau’s Hallucinated Mountain.” e 


Hannah Bonsey Suthers, who founded and 


conducts an ongoing, decades-long study of suc- 
cessional habitat and use by bird populations, was 
awarded the Friends of Hopewell Valley (N.J.) 
Open Space Jack Gleeson Memorial Award for 
her advocacy to open space preservation and 
environmental protection. She has published 
papers and contributed data to local environ 
mental organizations, including the state branch 


of the Department of Environmental Protection. 


Chuck Jackson moved to Toronto in 1989 to 


continue a career in business and labor rela 


tions; he was a self-employed management con 
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sultant who assisted unemployed workers affect- 
ed by downsizing and organizational change. “I 
retired in 1999 to Niagara-on-the-Lake, in the 
heart of the Niagara Peninsula’s wine country,” 
he writes. “I've had a dozen old hobby cars and 
currently own a 1954 Studebaker, which would 
have been brand new the year | graduated from 
Oberlin.” E-mail: jacklaw@cogeco.ca. e Joanne 
Koeppe Karp retired as instructor of music at 
the Waldorf School in Baltimore, where she 
taught first- through eighth-graders for the last 
18 years of her 50-year teaching career. Joanne 
started a community choir that involved Waldorf 
faculty and built an orchestra program for older 
students. An Oberlin piano major, Joanne plays 
French horn, trumpet, and piano. She was fea- 


tured in a June 2] article in the Baltimore Sun. 


Allen Lovekin and Joan Timmins Lovekin '57 
have been working with Literacy and Evangelism 
International, an interdenominational Christian 
mission, since 1990. While living in Kinshasa, 
Congo, for four years, they trained teachers and 
developed literacy textbooks in native African 
languages. They've since taken short-term trips to 
Central Africa, Peru, and Bulgaria, where they ve 
helped write a book for Gypsies. “Between assign- 
ments, we enjoy our four children and six grand- 
children,” say the couple, who are now based in 
New Jersey. E-mail: ablovekin@hotmail.com. 
George D. McKinney is a jurisdictional bish- 
op for the Church of God in Christ in San Diego 
and senior pastor at St. Stephen’s Church of 
God in Christ. Considered an influential leader 
in the African American community, and known 
for his dynamic preaching and ministry teach- 
ings, he was nominated recently for chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate. The author of eight books and 
senior editor for the African American Devotional 
Bible, he serves as co-chair for the Charismatic 


and Pentecostal Churches of North America. 


Don Good retired from George Washington 
University, where he taught health services man- 
agement for 18 years. He moved to Lansing, 
Mich., while maintaining a co-op residence in 
Washington, DC, and traveled to Russia over the 
surmmer. ¢ Prosanta “P.K.” Saha was dubbed 


a “forensic linguist” by the Case Western 


Reserve University alumni magazine this spring. 


A feature story details P.K.’s arrival to Cleveland 
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from Calcutta, where at the airport he was left 
pondering how a “greyhound” could get him to 
Oberlin. His interest in words and language led 
him to a PhD in English and a 30-year teaching 
career at Case. Since retiring in 1994, P.K. has 
consulted with law firms, helping to resolve legal 
disputes that can arise from the improper use 


of words in contracts and correspondence. e 


Michael Shinagel, the 30-year dean of continu- 
ing education and university extension at Harvard, 
received the Julius M. Nolte Award for Extra- 
ordinary Leadership last April. He is credited for 
creating a national model with Harvard's programs 
for adult learners and for serving as a powerful 


spokesperson in the continuing education field. 


Conductor David Zinman, best known as a 
champion of new music, particularly during his 
| 3-year stint as music director with the Baltimore 
Symphony, was featured in a New York Times 
article last May coinciding with his two concerts 
at Carnegie Hall. Today, as the 10-year music 
director of the Tonhalle Orchestra in Zurich, he's 
working to infuse some contemporary works into 


a Swiss-driven, largely conservative repertoire. 


Artist 


Rosenblatt read her poem, “Burning Bush,” for 


and writer Suzanne Freedman 
the Utopian subStation CD, which aired at the 
Venice Biennale arts festival last year. She and 


all 


artists—had a family exhibit at the Allis Art 


her husband, children, and children-in-law 


Museum in Milwaukee in June. Some of their 


work can be seen at www.rosenblattgallery.com. 


Architect Craig Hodgetts and wife Hsin-Ming 
Fung, owners of Hodgetts+Pung Design and 
Architecture, created the design for the newly 
renovated Hollywood Bowl. The facility's $25 
million upgrade included the addition of a halo- 


like acoustic canopy, an expanded stage that 


OAM wants to hear from you! 
E-mail news and high-res digital photos to alum.mag@oberlin.edu or from 
an electronic form at www.oberlin.edu/alummag/form. html. You can also 
write to us at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Fax: (440) 775-6575. 


accommodates the entire Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and an advanced sound sys- 
tem. “I’m glad the tradition of the shell is still 
there,” said Philharmonic trumpeter Boyde Hood 
to the LA Times in May. “It still looks like the 
Hollywood Bowl. People who are going to come 
to the Bowl are going to sit down, and it’s going 
to look much more beautiful and sound so much 
better.” ¢ Judd Kessler, a partner in the law firm 
of Porter, Wright, Morris & Arthur in Washington, 
DC, is continuing to aid the cause of political 
and social justice in Latin America. In May, he 
co-wrote an article for The Washington Post 
chastising laws in Latin American countries that 
grant immunity from prosecution to public offi- 
cials involved in criminal acts. Judd is president 
of the Inter-American Bar Foundation, which 
addresses such justice issues throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. e Betsy Lamb was 
arrested last November in Fort Benning, Ga., at 
a demonstration calling for the closing of the 
School of the Americas (renamed the Western 
Hemisphere Institute for Security Cooperation). 
A Catholic lay worker in Columbia, Md., Betsy 
began serving a six-month prison term in April 
for acts of civil disobedience; she was among a 
group of 27 such arrestees, including priests, a 
nun, a former New York firefighter, and a Nobel 
Peace Prize nominee. e Leonard Lipkin, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of North 
Florida, received a Distinguished Teaching Award 
from the Florida section of the Mathematical 
Association of America. He is a previous winner 
of the group's Outstanding Service Award. E- 


mail: llipkin@unf.edu. 


Bob Gill, the executive assistant to the chan- 
cellor and “resident troubleshooter’ at the Uni- 
versity of California-Riverside, retired in June 
after 37 years. He helped develop the school’s 
first affirmative action plan in the mid-1970s 
and draft its proposal for a law school in 2001. A 
dedicated race-relations proponent, Bob is a 
founding member of the Western Inland Empire 


Coalition Against Hate and a founding member 
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of the local Asian American Resource Associa- 
tion. His wife, Phyllis, a student affairs assistant 


at UC-Riverside, retired the same day. 


Composer Margaret Brouwer and actor/play- 
wright Eric Bogosian ‘76 received fellowships 
from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation last spring. e Charles and Jane Ely 
Wells 60 have lived 


where they remain active with Christ Episcopal 


in Oberlin since 1990, 


Church and Sacred Harp Singing while helping 
students earn their GEDs. Charles, who retired 
from Case Western Reserve University in 1999, 
has since published A Handbook of Mathema- 
tical Discourse and collaborated with Chloe 
Mahr '02 in producing Oberlin Harmony, a 
shape note songbook. Jane is supervising speech 
therapy graduate students at Cleveland State 
University and expects to be ordained a deacon 
in the Episcopal Church in November. New 
first-time grandparents, the couple hopes to 
see more of their family during summer trips to 
their lake cottage in Wisconsin. E-mail: cwells 
@oberlin.net, jwells@oberlin.net. e Pianist and 
retired professor Michael Zenge completed a 
four-concert benefit series of the complete 
Mozart piano sonatas to raise scholarship money 
for music students at the University of New 
Mexico. “Next up, something different: No piano. 
Instead, a trip to Tahiti!” he writes. E-mail: 


mzenge@email.unc.edu. 


David Goldfrank has been a member of the 
Georgetown University history department since 
1970, when he earned his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He has three published 
books, including the recent text A History of 
tussia: Peoples, Legends, Events, Forces, and he 
plans to remain active in teaching, researching, 
and writing. E-mail: goldfrad@georgetown.edu. 
e Linda Bailey Grotke Salisbury and husband 
Jim moved themselves and their book-packaging 
business, Tabby House, to central Virginia. The 
author of four books, including Smart Self-Pub- 
lishing, Linda is writing her first chapter book 
for young readers. W: www.tabbyhouse.com. e 


Pianist Charles Timbrell, a professor of music 


at Howard Univerity, played the American pre- 
miere of a recently discovered Debussy piano 
work, Les soirs illumines par Lardeur du charbon, 


at the University of North Carolina-Greensboro 
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last December. Alfred Publishers issued his per- 
forming edition of Bizet’s Jeux d'enfants, and 
upcoming from Scarecrow Press is his biography 
of German-American pianist Walter Rummel. 
Charles and his partner, Bill Kloss '62, live in 
Washington, DC. A: 1824 Wyoming Ave., NW, 
Washington, DC 20009. E-mail: ctimbrell@ 
aol.com. ¢ Martin Weisskopf, a project scien- 
tist for NASA's Chandra X-Ray Observatory at 
the Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville, 
Ala., received a 2003 Presidential Rank Award for 
Meritorious Senior Execu- 
tives; the award is bestowed 
annually upon select sen- 
ior government executives. 
Weisskopf has dedicated 
25 years to Chandra, the 
world’s most powerful X-ray 


Weisskopf 


telescope launched in 1999. 


Judith Roberts Cohen works for the Cerebral 


Palsy Associations of New York State and was 


promoted to resident nurse supervisor of two 
group homes for medically frail and develop- 
mentally disabled persons. She moved to Long 
Island this summer with her husband. A: 80 
LaBonne Vie Dr., Apt B., Patchogue, NY 11772. 
E-mail: pudinpie |O@aol.com. ¢ Composer, con- 
ductor, author, and music educator Mary 
Goetze, chair of general studies and director of 
the International Vocal Ensemble at Indiana Uni- 
versity-Bloomington, was awarded the Oberlin 
Conservatorys Division of Music Education 
Distinguished Alumna Award for 2003. e David 
Nisbet Stewart will have his newest composi- 
tion premiered in November by the Warren 


(Mich.) Symphony Orchestra, directed by David 


Daniels 55. Cindy, O Cindy, a 30-minute work 


for orchestra and youth 
chorus, uses the melody 
and text of a Civil War 
Appalachian folksong; its 
premiere will involve an 
Sowa honors high school choir 
from Macomb County. 


E-mail: david.stewart @pobox.com. 


Petra Ilius Helms is a high school teacher in 


) v4 u = 7 4 
Berlin, Germany. Active in the peace and trade 
union movements, she translates for Solidarity 


International. an international a} =8 te Wtety 
it) nal, an international aid organization, 


E-mail: Petra.[lius@t-online.de e Patricia 
Pesek writes: “[ am enjoying learning Chinese 
and studying Chinese philosophy, calligraphy, 
and art due to the brilliant inspiration of pro- 
fessors Deppman and Ewing Y. Chinn at 
Trinity University in San Antonio, Texas.” A: 
PO Box 498, Helotes, TX 78023. E-mail: 
cuisha.2003@yahoo.com. e Clyde “Tom” 
Shaw was appointed associate professor of 
cello at the Shenandoah Conservatory in 
Winchester, Va. He is cele- 
brating his 30th anniversary 
as a cellist and co-founder 
of the acclaimed Audubon 
Quartet, which recorded a 
new collection of arrange- 
ments for string quartet based 
on music by Jerome Kern. 
E-mail: cshaw2@su.edu. W: www.audubon4tet.com. 
e Michael Surratt, director of music min- 
istries at the Union Church of Hinsdale in 
Illinois, presented an organ recital in honor of 
his 25th anniversary with the church last 
February. An adjunct professor of organ at 
Elmhurst College, he has appeared as an organ 
soloist with several symphonies and has been 


heard on Minnesota Public Radio's Pipedreams. 


Tom _ Abelson 


Palestinian Authority Territories with a leader- 


traveled to Israel and the 
ship mission from Ishmael & Isaac, a non- 
political, Cleveland-based group of Jews and 
Palestinians devoted to helping Israelis and 
Palestinians with health and human services 
needs. Tom is an otolaryngologist at the Cleveland 
Clinic and associate medical director of its 
Beachwood Ambulatory Surgery Center. E-mail: 
tabelson@apk.net. e Daniel Bornstein, pro- 
fessor of history and coordinator of the Interdis- 
ciplinary Program in Religious Studies at Texas 
A&M _ University, received a Distinguished 
Teaching Award in 2003. He spent 2003-04 as a 
Lilly Fellow at the National Humanities Center 
in North Carolina, working on a book on reli- 
gion, culture, and society in medieval Cortona. 


e Christopher LaFleur was nominated by 


President Bush in July to serve as the U.S. 
ambassador to Malaysia. A career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, Christopher is the 
Cyrus Vance Fellow in Diplomatic Studies at 
the Council on Foreign Relations. After joining 
the State Department in 1973, he served in U.S. 


Embassies in Japan and France, at the U.S. 
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Mission to the United Nations, and with the 
American Institute in Taiwan. e Pianist Heidi 
Lowy, who studied at Julliard, Oberlin, and 
Eastman, released two recordings: Ravel: Das 
Klavierwerk, a two-CD set of solo piano works, 
and Mozart: the Complete Piano Sonatas, a six- 
CD set. Heidi, who was awarded the Wuslin 
Fellowship for Chamber Music at Tanglewood, 
has performed at Carnegie Recital Hall, 
Steinway Hall, and the Lincoln Center. e 
Marsha Schweitzer, associate principal bas- 
soon of the Honolulu Symphony, was elected to 
her second term as secretary-treasurer of the 
Musicians Association of Hawaii, Local 677, 
American Federation of Musicians. At the 
same time, Honolulu Symphony percussion- 
ist and associate principal timpanist Stephen 
Dinion ‘89 was elected to the association's 
board of directors. Steve continues in his posi- 
tion as business representative for Local 677. 


E-mail: marsha.schweitzer@verizon.net. 


Susan Bloomfield, associate professor of 
health and kinesiology at Texas A&M University, 
has been reappointed associate team leader 
for the Bone Loss Team at the NASA-funded 
National Space Biomedical Research Institute. 


Her team’s research focuses on the effects of 


long-duration space travel on bones—findings 
that impact the treatment of bone loss and kid- 


ney stones on Earth. 


Laura Mirsky, after stints as an actress, news- 
paper reporter, and film, television, and advertising 
executive is now with the International Institute 
for Restorative Practices (IIRP), which brings 
together victims and offenders to work out con- 
flict. Laura writes and edits IIRP’s online jour- 
nal, the Restorative Practices eForum, and pro- 
duces and directs their promotional films. Her 
recent eForum article on Native American jus- 
tice practices focused in part on Robert Yazzie 


to P ae ; . . pep Waa 
73, chief justice emeritus of the Navajo Nation 


Supreme Court. “I left the hubbub of New York 
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City 10 years ago and now dwell in the land of 
cows and wild turkeys in bucolic Holland Town- 
ship, New Jersey. I've been happily married to 
Mark Rotenberg for 14 years.” E-mail: lauramirsky 


@iirp.org. W: iirp.org. 


Barbara Branaman was promoted to vice presi- 


dent and general manager of the hosting busi- 
hess unit at XO Communications, a provider of 
telecommunications services in San Jose, Calif. 
She holds an MBA from Thunderbird. e Carol 
Izumi, the associate dean for clinical affairs and 
professor of clinical law at George Washington 
University Law School, was nominated to the 
Consumers Union Board of Directors. An advo- 
cate for consumer rights and dispute mediation, 
Carol directs a free clinic in Washington, DC, 
for consumers who have complaints about busi- 
nesses. e Fred Kaplan quit his job of 20 years 
as a reporter for the Boston Globe and is now a 
columnist for the online magazine Slate, writing 


mainly about national security matters, and also 


jazz and consumer electronics. He does some 


freelance writing and still lives in Brooklyn with 
his wife, Brooke Gladstone. E-mail: fmkaplan 
@earthlink.net. e Bruce Makous writes: “My 
novel Riding the Brand has just been commer- 
cially released by Hilliard & Harris Publishers. 
It's a mystery thriller about a young entrepreneur 
who receives millions in venture funding from 
some shady characters, and people around him 
start dying. In my day job, | am a fundraiser for 
a cancer research organization.” Bruce and his 
wife of 23 years live in Philadelphia with their 
two daughters. E-mail: bmakous@aol.com. W: 


W ww.brucemak« JUS.COM. 


David Green joined the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America as vice president and counsel 
for technology and new media. He spent 16 
years with the Justice Department, most recently 
as principal deputy chief of the computer crime 
and intellectual property section. David lives in 
Arlington, Va., with his wife and two children. 


E-mail: dgreen@mpaa.org. 


Larry Butler, associate professor of art history 
at George Mason University, led a Smithsonian 


Journey travel program to the Danube River in 


May—which included cruising from Istanbul to 


Vienna 


and a summer Semester at Sea voyage 
to the Pacific Rim. With a PhD in art history 
from the University of Pennsylvania, Larry is a 
medievalist specializing in Byzantine and Islamic 
architecture. e Eric Breslin joined the trial prac- 
tice group of Duane Morris, LLP, in Newark, 
N.J., concentrating in commercial litigation and 
white-collar criminal defense. He holds a law 


degree from George Washington University. 


Organist Jonathan Dimmock is the new 
director of music at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Ross, Calif., where he hopes to devel- 
op a program for the adult choir and choristers. 
He is co-founder of the American Bach Soloists 
and founder and CEO of the nonprofit Art to the 
Nations. e Peter Glick is the first professor of 
psychology at Lawrence University to be elected 
a Fellow in the American Psychological Society. 
His research explores how prejudices and 
stereotypes foster social inequality; he is noted 
for introducing the concept of “ambivalent sex- 
ism, the notion that even benevolent views of 
women as “pure and fragile” reinforce gender 
inequality. e Paul Kahn writes: “I have been 
accepted as a postulant for ordination to the 
Sacred Order of Deacons in the Episcopal 
Diocese of New York, and I begin my three years 
of formation in September. As deacons are most- 
ly part time and unpaid, | am not quitting my day 
job with the New York City Division of Bridges!” 
E-mail: pskahn@attglobal.net. ¢ Filmmaker Oren 
Rudavsky and Menachem Daum released their 
documentary Hiding and Seeking: Faith and 
Tolerance After the Holocaust. The second film of 
a projected trilogy on post-Holocaust Judaism, 
the piece centers on Daum’s successful search 
for the Polish couple that hid his father-in-law 
during the German occupation. The film opened 
the New York Jewish Film festival at Lincoln 
Center last January. e Tom Stoffregen was 
promoted to full professor in the School of 
Kinesiology at the University of Minnesota. He 
received a $300,000 NSF grant in 2003, fol- 
lowed by a grant from the National Institutes of 
Health for studies of motion sickness. He is 
the sole American member of a 24-lab consor- 
tium funded by the European Commission for 
the development of multisensory human-com- 
puter interfaces. His family adopted a son, 
Shotah, from Japan. E-mail: tas@umn.edu. e 


Jazz French hornist Tom Varner writes: “I 


Sn eeneeenen 


have three relatively new CDs on the Omnitone 
and New World labels. I’ve been at the 
\lacDowell Colony and have been awarded the 
Doris Duke New Works Grant for my quintet. | 
also have two children, Jack, 3, born in Vietnam, 


and Hope, 18 months, born in China.” 


Sylvia Washington is a visiting scholar in the 


and a visiting professor at DePaul Universitys 
School of New Learning, where she teaches 
environmental ethics and justice. Her doctoral 


dissertation will be published as two mono- 


oraphs: Packing Them In: An Archaeology of 


Environmental Racism in Chicago, 1865-1954 
and The Color of Trees: African American 
Struggles for a Sustainable Community in 
Cleveland, 1918-1968. Sylvia was appointed to 


the University of Illinois’ environmental justice 


history department at Northwestern University 


board in 2003. 


profile 


All That Jazz 


ctor Gail Nelson’s portrayal of leg- 
endary blues singer Alberta Hunter 
required more than the usual prepa- 
rations. She listened to records, studied 
documentaries, and even spoke with 
Hunter's own musicians to learn the music 
and mannerisms of the feisty singer made 
popular by Louis Armstrong and Fats Waller. 
Clearly, her efforts paid off. 
“What the very pleasant Cleveland 
Playhouse edition of Cookin’ at the Cookery 
has going for it is a perfectly wonderful per- 
former in Gail Nelson,” noted a Cleveland 
reviewer of the Hunter-themed bio-musical 
last spring. “Nelson has clearly studied 
Hunter's recordings and occasionally dupli- 
cates the elder singer's stylistics. But more 
often, Nelson just bodaciously belts out 
[songs] with a mellow bellow and an infectious joy that radiates to the back of the house.” 
As an accomplished Broadway performer with notable roles in Hello Dolly, The Tap Dance 
Kid, and On the Town, Nelson ’65 is quick to credit Oberlin for instigating her “performance 
addiction. | loved being at Oberlin,” she says. “My most extraordinary year was the one | 
spent in Austria with the Conservatory.” Later, with a master’s of music degree from the 
New England Conservatory, Nelson toured throughout the United States and Europe with 
such groups as the Vienna Chamber Opera and the Philadelphia and Boston Pops. 
Nelson's flare for popular singing lends itself well to jazzy musical roles, such as Billie 
Holliday in Lady Day at Emerson's Bar and Grill. She also performed the role of Coretta 
Scott King in the musical King, written by Maya Angelou to commemorate the 53rd presi- 
dential inauguration and the birthday of Martin Luther King, Jr. Nelson’s own recordings 
include Gail Nelson Sings and readings for the Talking Books series produced by the 
American Foundation for the Blind. When not acting, Nelson teaches private voice lessons 
in New York City and gives college-level master classes titled “This Business We Call Show.” 


—Jeremie Vella 06 


\ctress Maude Wayne Mitchell won an Obie 


Award for her performance as Nora in the Off- 
Broadway presentation of Ibsen's DollHouse—a 
well-reviewed avant garde adaption of the play 
produced by Mabou Mines. The Village Voice 
writes: “DollHouse thrillingly re-establishes the 
seething, self-referential theatricality of [bsen’s 
realism. Nora dances the tarantella as if her life 


depends on it.” 


Anne Sales was promoted to associate protes- 
sor in the department of health services at the 
University of Washington. She and her husband, 
Matt Love, are building a home on Anderson 
Island in the south end of Puget Sound. 
“Anyone out this way is welcome!” E-mail: asales 
@earthlink.net. W: home.earthlink.net/~asales/ 
index_2004.htm. e Rolf Semprebon is the 
creator and two-year host of The Ubu Hour, a 
monthly radio theater show airing on 90.7 FM. 
in Portland, Ore. e Kate Shepherd lives near 
Gramercy Park in New York with her husband, 
Miles McManus, and their son, Ewen, 4. She is 
a painter represented by Galerie Lelong in New 
York and Paris and will exhibit in San Francisco 


this fall with Anthony Meier Fine Art . 


Actor Evan Alboum, after returning to New 
York from Los Angeles a few years ago, is “doing 
a residency in the New York City public schools 
as a teaching artist in music.” He expected to be 
performing on stage with the national tour of 
42nd Street, which opened this summer in Japan. 
e Duane Ediger is co-director of Christian Peace- 
maker Teams. He lives in Chicago with his new 
wife, Carol Rose. W: www.cpt.org. e Melanie 
Eversley is a reporter with USA Today. She pre- 
viously covered Congress, the White House, and 
other Washington and national issues for The 
\tlanta Journal-Constitution. E-mail: meversle) 


@aol.com. ¢e Monte Mallin is director of the 


Nuclear Cities Initiative, a Department of Energy 
nuclear nonproliferation program that helps tran 
sition former Russian weapons scientists toward 
peaceful, commercially sustainable weapons 
work. “This is a critical national security program 
for the U.S., and is the only U.S. program that 
seeks to actually transform the cities away from 


their reliance On the Weapons complexes ; 
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Stephen Hansen received a master’s degree in 
anthropology at George Washington University, 
followed by “a diverse set of activities that 
included starting a software development and 
consulting company and working as an archeol- 
ogist. Since 1995, he’s been with the science 
and human rights program of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
where he directs projects on traditional knowl- 
edge systems and intellectual property. He con- 
tinues piano studies with Betty Bullock ’65 and 
says he and partner Eric Crabtree ’85 would 
love to hear from fellow classmates. A: 2323 
Ashmead Place NW, Washington, DC 20009. 


E-mail: shansen@aaas.org. 


Frances Albrecht married Dallas Meeker last 
May near their home in Bothell, Wash. Obies 
in attendance included Kathleen Albrecht '84, 
Ethan Bodin 89, and Sara Chaney Johnson '94. 
Unable to attend were Nancy Cronon Ball '48 
and her husband, George Ball, Oberlin’s chap- 
lain from 1951 to 1954. Frances works for 
Microsoft and is a part-time nutrition instructor 
at a University of Washington extension. Dallas 
is a mechanical engineer at Medtronic. e 
Gretchen Engel has been representing indi- 
gent capital defendants in post-conviction and 
clemency appeals since graduating from law 
school in 1992. Last February she received the 
Paul Green Award, an honor given annually by 
the North Carolina chapter of the ACLU for 
work against the death penalty. In April, the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals granted its first 
writ of habeas corpus since 1992 to Timothy 
Allen, a North Carolina death row prisoner 
whom Gretchen has been working with since 
1992. E-mail: gretchen@cdpl.org. e Jonathan 
“Jake” Tarbox has returned from Japan after 
14 years and taken a job as a group editor at 
D.C. Comics, starting a new division dedicated 
to Japanese comics. He and his wife, Kazuko, 
are setting up a home in La Jolla, Calif., and 
say they would love to hear from Obies in 
the area. E-mail: jatarb@hotmail.com. e Bill 
Wagner, an instrumental and vocal music 
teacher at Nordhoff High School in Ojai, Calif., 
for 18 years, was awarded the Los Angeles Music 
Center's Bravo Award, which recognizes oustand- 
ing educators of the arts. Wagner successfully 


lobbied for a new $1 million, 8,000-square-foot 
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music facility at his school, whose noted music 
students continually land regional and national 


honors while traveling the country to perform. 


Caprice Bragg was promoted to vice president 


of gift planning and donor relations at the 


Cleveland Foundation, which gives grants and 
low-cost loans to local nonprofits. She holds a 
law degree from New York University and served 
as vice president and assistant counsel for Key 
Corp Management Corporation before joining 
the foundation in 1999. e Julie Gibbons 
Kincheck delivered twins—Caleb 


Hannah—in April. She is a full-time middle 


and 


school teacher in Arlington, Mass., and gives 
part-time voice lessons. e Paul Lyons is among 
four Temple University faculty members honored 
with Temple's Lindback Award for Distinguished 
Teaching. As the associate chair for clinical edu- 
cation in the department of family and commu- 
nity medicine at Temple’s School of Medicine, 
Paul works with medical students, residents, 
and practicing physicians. He earned his MD at 
Ohio State and taught at Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine in New York. e Heidi Norton and 
partner Gina Smith were among the seven same- 
sex couples three years ago who became plain- 
tiffs in the case that legalized gay marriage in 
Massachusetts. They were legally married May 
17 in Northampton, where they live with sons 
Avery and Quinn. e John Thomure, Jr. is a 
trial lawyer with Michael Best & Friedrich in 
Minneapolis, focusing on bankruptcy litigation, 
commercial loan workouts, and white-collar 
crime. Also a seasoned criminal defense lawyer, 
he convinced the Wisconsin Supreme Court to 
establish procedures for post-conviction discov- 


ery, including a client's right to DNA testing. 


Bettina Fabos published Wrong Turn on the 
Information Superhighway: Education and the 
Commercialization of the Internet with Columbia/ 
Teachers College Press. She is co-author of the 
mass communication textbook, Media and 
Culture, along with her husband, Chris Martin; 
both are professors in the communication studies 
department at the University of Northern Lowa. 
“We're pretty busy with lots of writing projects and 
plenty of teaching,” she says, “but our daughters 
Olivia, 5, and Sabine, 2, keep life grounded and 


wonderful.” E-mail: fabos@uni.edu. 


Noah Chasin and Michelle Gucovsky '94 
were married in June in Hampton Bays, N.Y. 
Noah, who received his PhD in art history at the 
City University of New York, is an assistant pro- 
fessor of architectural history at Bard College. 
Michelle received her master’s degree in public 
policy at Columbia in May and is a mathemat- 
ics and English tutor for Advantage Testing. e 
Jen Metzger and John Schwartz ’89 had twin 
boys, Jasper and Silas, last February. “Older 
brother Gideon, 4, is delighted to have someone 
to play dinosaurs with. We all live in an old 
house on top of a cliff in the Shawangunk 
region of upstate New York—very nice for visit- 
ing,’ they write. E-mail: jenmetzger@yahoo. 


com and jsch@panix.com. 


Yin Chan writes: “Instead of having another 
kid, | decided to start my own web site dedicat- 
ed to promoting Japanese anime for family view- 
ing. Please check out www.animefamily.com 
if you would like to know why I'm obsessed!” 
E-mail: dymm@animefamily.com. e Judy 
Garton-Zavesky and her husband Chris ‘90 
welcomed their fourth son, Francis Ignatius 
Gartonzavesky, May 28. e New York cartoonist 
Josh Neufeld was awarded a Xeric Foundation 
Grant to self-publish his graphic novel A Few 
Perfect Hours (and Other Stories from Southeast 
Asia and Central Europe), his first full-length 
book collection. His autobiographical stories of 
travel have appeared in such titles as The 
Vagabonds and Keyhole. E-mail: joshcmoix@ 
mindspring.com. W: joshcomix.com. e Portia 
Boulware Ransom and husband Antonio wel- 
comed baby Damian Isaiah Rai Ransom in June. 
“Big brother Jarius is ecstatic to have a play- 
mate. Our two German shepherds, Samson and 
Delilah, are also pleased with the new family 
addition.” Although Portia earned a doctorate at 
Purdue years ago, she says she’s happily staying 


home to raise the children. 


Craig Coletta has branched out into inter- 
national conflict resolution after five years as 
coordinator of the National Association for 
Community Mediation. “Over the past three 
years, I've designed and trained participants ina 


nationwide land law conciliation program for 
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Cambodia and will head to Kosovo this fall to 
help develop a rapid response system to prevent 
ethnic violence.” Craig and his wife, Marceline 
White, volunteer at the American Dime Museum 
in Baltimore, where he performed con-man style 
séances this summer. “I’m incredibly proud that 
my 16-month-old son Rory already knows how 
to perform the shell and pea con.” E-mail: 
craig_coletta@hotmail.com. e Cameron Getto 
was elected trustee of the Ypsilanti Board of 
Education. He is a shareholder with the plain- 


aw firm of Sommers, Schwartz, 


tiff’s litigation 
Silver & Schwartz, where he specializes in med- 
ical malpractice and nursing home litigation. 
He is married to Elizabeth Cross and has two 
daughters, Hannah, 6, and Esme, 3. A: 305 
Maple St., Ypsilanti, MI 48198, E-mail: cgetto 
@s4online.com. ¢ Gaelen Hansen is the co- 
choreographer of the Seattle-based experimental 
dance-theater group, 33 Fainting Spells. Acclaim- 
ed for its “intricate, gestural dance” and “theatri- 
cality and wit,” the group is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary with the premiere of “Our Little 
Sunbeam,’ touring this fall. Gaelen trained in the 
Netherlands at the European Dance Develop- 
ment Center. W: 33faintingspells.org. e Cora 
Roelofs writes: “On May 2, my partner Liz 
Steinhauser and | were joined in a service of 
spiritual union attended by Obies Rebecca 
Hoffman, Katherine Sorel, Sarah Pillow ‘88, 
and Zelda Menard ’97. On June 3, Liz and | 
were legally married, this being Massachusetts. 
On June 4, not to waste any time, I gave birth to 
our son, Heschel Steinhauser Roelofs. I'll return 
to my research on occupational health this 
October.” E-mail: cora_roelofs@uml.edu. e Ruth 
Goldstein Sullivan writes: “Bob and I recently 
moved to our new farm on the coast of Maine. 
Were raising organic, pastured chickens, eggs, 
and turkeys, and selling them locally. We're 
enjoying our wonderful new community and all 
the work to get the farm up and running.” A; 
42 Ackley Farm Rd., Blue Hill, ME 04614. P: 


207.374.5919. E-mail: ruthsullivan@downeast.net. 


Jessica Ames and partner 
Julie Blumenfeld welcom- 
ed son Aryeh Ezra Ames 
(Ari) 


October. Jessica is still doing 


Blumenfeld last 


American Sign Language 


interpreting, dancing with 


the modern dance COMpany 
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E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Dura Mater, performing for Hospital Audiences, 
Inc., and using her “youthful voice to do voice- 
over work, mostly for kids’ books on tape and 
CD-ROM games.” Her goal is to do voices for 
animation. E-mail: ames_jessica@hotmail.com. 
e Nick Brooke wrote the music and text for the 
opera Tone Test, a reenactment of the Edison 
Company's quirky infomercials, or tone tests, in 
which Thomas Edison promoted his Diamond 
Disc phonographs. The opera was performed at 
the 2004 Lincoln Center Festival in July and 
employed recording, singing, live mixing, and 
lip-synching. e Adam Cole's fourth child, 
Zachary Garlan, was born “happy and healthy” 
last January. After 15 years as a professional jazz 
musician, accompanist for the Atlanta Ballet and 
Ballet Tennessee, and Feldenkrais piano 
teacher, Adam “decided to educate himself’ and 
work toward a bachelor’s of music degree at 
Georgia State, majoring in piano and music edu- 
cation. “Once I’m done with college (again), | 
hope to get my master’s in music ed, so I can 
make some real money,” he says. A: 717 Cherokee 
Ave. SE, Atlanta, GA 30315. E-mail: adamcole 
@bellsouth.net. W: www.acole.net. e Caitlin 
Cross-Barnet, after 10 years as an English and 
creative writing teacher at Harvard-Westlake 
School in Los Angeles, “is returning to the other 
side of the desk to earn a PhD in sociology at 
Johns Hopkins.” Her husband, Mike ’89, trans- 
ferred his job as a copy editor from The Los 
Angeles Times to The Baltimore Sun. “We hope 
that our kids, Emily, 10, Joshua, 7, and Zeke, 5, 
will adapt easily to East Coast living,” she says. 
E-mail: ecb@jhu.edu. e Dan Goldberg is the 
vice president of marketing and publicity at 
Wellspring, a leading indie film distributor in New 
York that releases 10 to 12 independent and for- 
eign films each year. Among the more successful 
was Alexander Sokurov's Russian Ark: current 
releases include Vincent Gallo’s The Brown Bunny 
and Jonathan Caouette’s new documentary 


larnation. E-mail: dgoldbere@wellspring.com. 


Justin Dudley and Susan Sprigg 93, along 


with 3-year-old Max, welcomed baby Margaret 


McAfee last December. The family lives in 
Cincinnati, where Justin completed his master’s 
of education degree and is certified to teach 
music, and possibly math, this fall. Susan, while 
“primarily a mommy, does part-time administra- 
tive work for a nonprofit and serves on the board 


of directors of a local midwifery practice. E-mail: 


justinmdudley@aol.com and smsprigg@aol.com. 


e Howard Glickman writes: “I recently joined 
the San Francisco office of Auerbach-Pollock- 
Friedlander, a leader in the design and planning 
of performing arts and media facilities.” He con- 
tinues to enjoy living in California, which “surpris- 
es him every day.” E-mail: hglickman@aol.com. 
e Katie Lucier writes: “After ignoring everyone 
else's advice for 10 years, | finally went to law 
school. I've been a public defender in Lowell, 
Mass., and I'd love to hear from other Obie 
public defenders!” E-mail: kdlucier@yahoo.com 
e Andres Mojica, after 15 years in the U.S., 
returned to his native Puerto Rico, where he 
teaches music at TASIS School of Dorado and 
serves as music director at Union Church of San 
Juan. “Life without snow is great. More impor- 
tant, now I am able to share with my island my 
knowledge and experiences.” A: Condominio 
Torrecielo Apt. 8-D, San Juan, PR 00907. E- 
mail: adrespr37@yahoo.com. e Kristin Lacey 
Velicer and her husband, Dan, welcomed baby 
Hanna Elizabeth in April, joining 3-year-old 
brother Nicholas. Kristi continues as assistant 
principal second violin with the Kansas City 
Symphony, where she sits on the board of 
trustees; she and Dan also serve on the faculty 
at the Rocky Mountain Summer Conservatory 
in Steamboat Springs, Colo. E-mail: kvelicer 
@everestke.net. © Chuck Webster writes: “I'll 
be making art all next year on three fronts’ — 
as a resident at the MacDowell Colony; as a 
Visual Arts Fellow at the Fine Arts Work Center 
in Provincetown, Mass., and as a participant in 
a retrospective of his painting crew, the 
Barnstormers, at the Southeastern Center for 
Contemporary Art in Raleigh, N.C., through 
next May. “I'll miss teaching this year, but I will 
be free to paint without needing a day job,” he 


writes. E-mail: chuckwagon29@hotmail.com. 


David Eckert married Amy Kathryn Walker in 
Philadelphia in 1997 and completed a master’s 
of divinity degree at the Candler School of 
Theology in 2000. He is the pastor of 


Conshohocken United Methodist Church near 
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Philadelphia, where he is active in local ecu- 
menical peace and anti-racism work. His son, 
Noel Benjamin, was born in September 2001. A: 
20 W. oth Ave., Conshohocken, PA 19428. E- 
mail: david@eckert.net. e Vocal coach Luke 
Housner single-handedly musically prepared, 
directed, and performed from the piano a con- 
ductorless, fully staged production of Strauss’ 
Elektra last March as part of the Academy of 
Vocal Arts opera season. The five performances 
were met with rave reviews from newspapers 
and audiences. This fall, Luke will collaborate 
with the academy's German professor to teach a 
German Lieder course to resident artists. Luke 
and his wife, Carmelita Chu-Housner 94, enjoy 
gardening, cooking, and playing four-handed 
piano, accompanying Simon, 4, and Faustina, 3. 
E-mail: 40fingers@verizon.net. e lan Morgan 
directed a double-bill of plays by the acclaimed 
new play wright Brett Neveu this summer. 
Produced by Spring Theater Works, “Brettfest” 
included Eagle Hills Eagle Ridge Eagle Landing 
(a look at the dry absurdity of urban life) and 
Twentyone (an existential spring break play), 
which ran in July at Altered Stages in New York. 
e Robin Snyder is an assistant professor of 
biology at Case Western Reserve University, 
despite earning a PhD in theoretical physics. “I 
now perform medieval and Renaissance music 
as a vocalist—my instrument at Oberlin was 
always piano. It’s all good, but not where I ever 


expected to be.” E-mail: res29@case.edu. 


Jen Breen was accepted into a “Teaching 
Shakespeare” summer institute offered by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. She 
teaches English at Brookline High School in 
Massachusetts and says she’d like to network 
with alumni in Jamaica Plain. E-mail: breenj 
@arps.org. e Robin Gise and Josh Hartmann 
were married in New York City last March. Obies 
in attendance included Paul Fischer, Raquel 
Hecker, Lisa Jervis, Lee Klein, Rachel 
Levine, Thisbe Nissen, and Joanna Smith 
Rakoff; Rachel Gorney and Tanya Maggi ‘93; 
and Anastasia Leopold '96. After the wedding, 
the couple traveled for two weeks in southern 
India. Robin is a labor lawyer at Cohen, Weiss 
and Simon in New York, and Josh is a vice pres- 
ident for product development at ‘Travelocity. 


E-mail: robingise@yahoo.com. ¢ Teresa Heinz 


helped design and build an environmentally 


conscious Habitat for Humanity house in 


2004 


Bloomington, Ind. Using passive solar design 
and straw bale insulation, the Habitat house is 
the first of its kind in Indiana. Teresa is a PhD 
candidate in communication and culture at 
Indiana Univ ersity. Her dissertation research, 
which began as a term paper for Chris Howell's 
European politics class, focuses on media repre- 
sentations of homelessness. E-mail: tlheinz 


@indiana.edu. ¢ Benjamin Lapidus and Teresita 


Levy were married in July at the Lighthouse at 


Chelsea Piers in New York City, Benjamin is the 


profile 


director, composer, and guitarist of Sonido Isleno, 
a Latin jazz band. He earned a PhD in ethno- 


musicology at the City University of New York. 


After two years as a Fellow at Dartmouth 


College, David Getsy will move to Boston for a 
year with the support of a Getty Postdoctoral 
Research Fellowship, with which he plans to write 


another book. His first book, Body Doubles: 


Organics in the Neighborhood 


streets of West Oakland, Calif. 


alaika Edwards ’97, breathed life into an old postal truck in 2002 with her launch 
of the Mobile Market, an organic heath-food-store-on-wheels that cruises the 


Equipped with a grocery-laden refrigerator, the market is manned by a paid staff of 
high school students who concentrate sales near schools and senior centers. The mar- 
ket is an outgrowth of the People’s Grocery, a local youth-based organization co-found- 
ed by Edwards to promote healthy eating and the local economy. 


“California is one of the most 
agriculturally rich places in the 
country, yet there are places where 
people can't find affordable access 
to healthy food,” she says. The group 
recruits neighborhood kids to such 
programs as a Food & Justice 
Camp, which teaches agricultural 
techniques and the politics of food, 
or its multiple urban gardens, 
where kids plant and harvest crops 


that are sold at the Mobile Market at subsidized rates. 

“If it weren’t for this job, I’d be sitting at home,” says Gerry Edmonds, age 16, pulling 
weeds in a small yard near an elementary school. “It makes me think about owning my own 
business and putting more money toward our community.” 

Across the garden, Demi Boswell, 15, waters a raised bed. “This program changed my life,” 
she says, but notes with frustration that her friends still eat fast food. “When people are poor, 


they don’t have access to organic food.” 

One recent evening, West Oakland 
native Malcolm Wiley buys a bag of 
green grapes from the Mobile Market, 
which is parked outside the local train 
station. “Most people here don’t have 
many options,” he says. “| was about 
to go to the grocery store to get grapes, 
but they wouldn’t be this sweet.” 


—Matthew E. Green ’02 
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Sculpture in Britain, 1877-1905, will be pub- 
lished this fall, as will an anthology he edited, 
Sculpture and the Pursuit of a Modern Ideal in 
Britain, c. 1880-1930. David's new book focuses 


on relief sculpture and the origins of modernism. 


E-mail: dg555@breathe.com. e Mike Heithaus, 
a research fellow with National Geographic's 
Remote Imaging Program, 
appeared on The Tonight 


Show with Jay 


Leno last 
spring to talk about his stint 


as host of the Crittercam 


the world’s leading shark 


Heithaus 


scientists, Mike has done 
extensive research in Australia's Shark Bay, using 
Crittercam to study tiger sharks and their prey. 
He and his wife, Linda, welcomed their first 
child this summer. e Marco Labastida writes: 
“Tam still singing and providing support to a youth 
symphony orchestra in Mexico. My regards to all 
of you!” E-mail: marcoslabastida@hotmail.com. 
Deborah Reichman married Shelly Curnow 
in Lenox, Mass., this summer. Deborah is the 


researcher for a documentary on Jewish comedi- 


television series. As one of | 


ennes that will be produced by the Jewish 
Women’s Archive in New York. She holds a mas- 
ters degree in cultural criticism from NYU. e 
Elizabeth Scales Rheinfrank and Todd 


Rheinfrank welcomed baby Robert Hunter 


Rheinfrank on May 26. The family lives in 
New York City. e Sherri Shubin and Daniel 
Cohen are planning a November wedding in 
Pennsylvania. Sherri joined the Children’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia as a hospitalist after 
completing residencies in preventative medicine 
at Johns Hopkins and in pediatrics at the 
University of Maryland. Daniel will join her in 
Philadelphia after completing his PhD in bio- 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins. E-mail: sshub001] 
@ umaryland.edu. e Erik Suter, an organist and 
associate director of music at the National 
Cathedral in Washington, DC, played the organ 
at Ronald Reagan’s state funeral in June. He and 


his wife, Chuyoung, have a 2-year-old son, Daniel. 


Despite the recall of their marriage licenses 


in San Francisco, Brandon Enriquez and 


What's happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 


Regional 


Roundup 


ObieAdventure! 


Colorado—Alumni explored the Gunnison 
River in June for a three-day, 30-mile 
canoeing and camping adventure. (Stay 
tuned for future “low-cost, high-value” 
ObieAdventure tours.) 


Tanglewood Part Il 


Western Mass.—Obies gathered for a per- 
formance by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and pianist Emanuel Ax at 
Tanglewood in July. 
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Muck and Mud 


Columbus—Alumni took to the earth in June 
for a daylong service project at the Ohio 
Wildlife Center, a rehabilitation organiza- 
tion for injured and orphaned animals. The 
group worked to create an outdoor refuge 
area and education display. “We took down 
trees and limbs and hauled them off,” says 
Regional Coordinator Cindy Brown 74. 
“We took apart cages, fixed them, and 
rebuilt them in other areas, and we dug a 
hole and turned it into a water feature to 
attract birds and animals.” 


Benjamin Rousseau were married in April, as 
witnessed by Obies Dominic Lim, Yvonne 
Shen, Jenna Steinberg, Nick Wauters, 
Sarah McConnell 97, and Kristen Schultz '98. 
E-mail: scotflip@yahoo.com. « Nducu Ngugi, 
who started playing golf two years ago, played in 
his first tournament last May to win three tro- 
phies. Nducu will complete his master's of edu- 
cation degree next spring, followed by a specialist 
in education degree. He lives in Douglasville, Ga. 
e David Schneider married Rhona Campbell 
‘98 on May 9 in Washington, DC. Obies in 
attendance included Jessica Smith Brown, 


Tamarine Cornelius, and Matt Weiner; 
David Newhouse '95; Joseph Gordon, Sophocles 
Papavasilopoulos, and Kit Wells, all 97; Rachel 
Duguay, Suzanne Fatta, Tonya Plinsky, Rachel 
allege: 


Stewart 


Schermer Stancheva, and Wynne Wu, 


and Daniel Schneider, Jenny 
Schneider, and Dan Wilder, all 99. David works 
for the Federal Transit Administration; Rhona 
is a children’s librarian with the DC Public 
Libraries. They in Silver Spring, Md., and make 
their own ice cream. E-mail: dsschneider 
@prodigy.net. e Allegra Wermuth joined the 
Colorado Symphony as assistant principal sec- 
ond violin last September, and, in November, 
married horn player Matthew Scheffelman. E- 


mail: allegra9 1 8@hotmail.com. 


Elizabeth “Bepi” Barry is pursuing a three- 


year masters degree at the Yale School of Archi- 


tecture. E-mail: elizabethberry@yale.edu. 


Sally Holl received a master’s degree in geolog- 
ical sciences at the University of Texas in May, 
specializing in hydrology and hydrogeology. She 
lives in Costa Mesa, Calif., as a programmer in 
the Department of Earth System Science at 
UC-Irvine. She enjoys sailing and playing jazz 
flute and percussion with the UCI Monday 
Night Jazz Orchestra, and last year she volun- 
teered at Party with a Purpose to benefit the 
AIDS Service Center in Los Angeles, an event 
organized by Gabrielle Zadra '95. E-mail: csally 
LaVallee 


interned at the New York Press this summer in 


@world.oberlin.edu. e Andrew 


preparation for his fall entry into Columbia's 
Graduate School of Journalism; his writing has 
appeared in Neumu, NY Arts, Gay City News, 


and Flavorpill. His most recent day job was as an 
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artist's assistant to Yoko Ono Lennon: he helped 
install her exhibit “Odyssey of a Cockroach” at 
Deitch Projects in New York and at the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts (ICA) in London. E-mail: 
andrew@andrewlavallee.com. e Artist Justin 
“Nemo” Page has been living in Eugene, Ore. 
since late 2001, creating tribal paintings, psy- 
chedelic rock concert posters, and ambidextrous 
performance paintings. He married French 
abstract expressionist Emmanuelle Brochier last 
April, “who found me by seeing a piece of 
mine in a French museum.” See their work at 
www.nemo.org and www.spearsofshiva.com. e 


D. Carolina Penalva-Arana is pursuing a 


PhD at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
She and Jessica Barker, who finished her first 
year of veterinary medicine at UW-Madison, are 
celebrating their 10th anniversary this fall. “Our 
Obie friendships have lasted just as long,” they 


say. E-mail: dinora®@uwm.edu. 


Mary Jerzak earned a master’s degree in teach- 
ing at Agnes Scott College in July and started 
teaching language arts to eighth graders at 
MeNair Middle School in Atlanta. She was a 
poetry finalist in Agnes Scott College's statewide 
Writers’ Festival competi- 
tion. e Jenny Kaleczye and 
husband Joe Menden wel- 
comed baby Annie Menden 
last January. Jenny, who 
graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Montana law school 
ma2002: 


Montana Supreme Court before entering pri- 


(Kaleczyc) Menden 


clerked for the 


vate practice this fall. The family lives in 
Helena, Mont., with yellow lab Sunny. E-mail: 
jennyk@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Emily Merrill 
planned to run the Dublin, Ireland, marathon 
in October under the auspices of the Leukemia 
and Lymphoma Society. She runs in memory of 
Githa Ong, her sophomore roommate in East, 
who died last November. “Githa was bright, 
funny and artistic, and the world is a grayer 
place without her illumination,’ Emily writes. 


E-mail: Emily_Merrill@w orld.oberlin.edu. 


2000 


Tiffany Davis-Rodrigue and Brad Rodrigue 


were married in June in Houma, La. Obies in 
attendance were Shana Ageloff, Robert 
Chantal 


Armaline, Abigail Person, 


F A 2004 


Salomon-Lee, and Clara Stemwedel '99. The 
couple lives in New Orleans while completing 
their respective medical residencies. e Renato 


Estacio studies voice and works as the assistant 


director of the writing center at the University of 


Nevada-Las Vegas. His recent honors include 
Whos Who Among Students, first place in the 
National Association of Teachers’ of Singing 
Study Award, and induction into Beta Gamma 
Sigma and Phi Kappa Phi. In his spare time, he 
plays soccer and softball and attends dog shows. 
e Dana Kotler, a certified Pilates instructor, 
co-owns and directs Happy Now Flat Belly, a 
pilates studio in Brooklyn, N.Y. Dana choreo- 
graphed a duet entitled, “If my complaints 
could passions move,” set to secular songs of 
Dowland and Purcell. The piece was per- 
formed by herself, singer Daniel Okulitch ‘99, 
dancer Bacilio Mendez ’04, and others in 
Brooklyn. E-mail: myodana@yahoo.com. W: 
www.happynowllatbelly.com. e Eva Dee Owens 
was appointed executive director of the Texas 
Criminal Justice Reform Coalition, a group fight- 
ing against over-incarceration, racial profiling, 
and “other ills of the American justice system.” 
Eva lives in South Austin, where she enjoys 
“rock shows, swimming in the local cold spring, 
and fixing up her 1983, 37-foot Wheel Royal 
International camper trailer.” A: 1506 S. Ist St., 
Austin, TX 78704. E-mail: evadee@bust.com. 


2001 


Carrie Carter and 
Colin Fishwick ‘00 
were married June 
12 in Willoughby, 
Ohio. Obie atten- 
dants included 
David Bevacqua, 
Sarah Breon, Adam Giannelli, and John 
Rodger. Guests included Erik Mallea, Gretta 
Shipman Pallister 41, David Rupp ‘58, Carol 
McLaughlin Fishwick '69; Seth and Angela 
Truby 96; Melissa Pacheco '98; Joey Chen, 
Aaron Mucciolo and Hans Petersen ‘02, Douglas 
Gerlach, Jean Lowe and Simon Spaid ‘03, 


Jason Lindgren and Eli Gerstenlauer ‘05, and 


Colette Boudreaux ‘06. Carrie and Colin moved 
from Oberlin to Seattle in August. E-mail: 
carriealita3@yahoo.com. ¢ Kimberly Clarke 
received her JD at the University of Maryland 
School of Law in May and spent the summer 
studying for the bar. E-mail: cocolaw2004umd 
@aol.com. e Dave Karpf, a graduate student at 
the University of Pennsylvania, was elected to 
the Sierra Club’s national board of directors. As 
the youngest member of the board, Dave was 
featured in the Philadelphia Inquirer in June, 
which cited his goals as saving the environment 
and steering the Sierra Club toward a more 
action-oriented program. E-mail: sierrastudent 


@hotmail.com 


2002 


Steve Parker was awarded a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship in May to study contemporary music with 
Abbie Conant in Trossingen, Germany. His proj- 
ect will begin shortly after he receives his mas- 


ters of music degree at Rice University. 


2003 


John Bryne and Jesse Kanson-Benanav start- 
ed a liberal media web site, The Raw Story, 
“intended to counter the notoriously conserva- 
tive Drudge Report. Raw Story, which we found- 
ed in February, is read by thousands each day. It 
culls and composes progressive news, arts, and 
business reporting from around the world.” W: 
www.rawstory.com. e Lily Monir Matini 
missed Commencement 2004 because she was 
performing as a tribute swing dancer during the 
events prior to President Bush's dedication of 
the WWII Memorial in Washington, DC. “We 
were the only act to receive a standing ovation 
from 14,000 veterans on the Mall.” Lily per- 
formed in the Renegade Theatre production 
of Anything Goes in July. e Courtney Mauk 
entered Columbia Universitys MPA program 
this fall, following a year of freelance writing for 
The Washington Diplomat and other publica- 
tions. She also began an editing service, “revising 
everything from scripts for a start-up film compa- 


ny to grad school essays and business plans.’ 


OAM wants to hear from you! 


E-mail news and high-res digital photos to alum.mag@oberlin.edu or via an 


electronic form at www.oberlin.edu/alummag/form.html. You can also 
send mail to 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


1922 
Rebecca Burgner Decherd enjoyed a life- 


time of music after earning a master's degree in 


organ at the Conservatory. She taught at Berea 
College in Kentucky for two years before mov- 
ing to Honolulu with her sister, Katherine 
Burgner Huntley '24, to serve as organist at 
Central Union Church. She and her husband, 
the Rev. Douglas Decherd, served with the 
Board of Presbyterian Missions for 35 years in 
Syria and Lebanon, where Mrs. Decherd found 
ways to use her music. She returned to her 
native Oberlin in 1972, where she enjoyed 
attending concerts, befriending students, and 
having tea with friends, and she resumed organ 
lessons in her mid 70s with Professor Haskell 
Thompson. Mrs. Decherd died April 7 at age 
103, leaving three children, 10 grandchildren, 
and 12 great-grandchildren. 


Edith Hart Hathaway was a professional and 
volunteer reference librarian at the Sarasota 
(Fla.) Public Library and volunteered for the 
American Red Cross and Vo-Tech, teaching 
English as a second language. She died April 3 
at age 104, leaving son Richard Hathaway ’49, 
six grandchildren, and 13 great-grandchildren. 


1927 

Robert “Jamey” Jameyson Sr., a former plant 
manager at Cleveland Pressed Steel, was a self- 
employed manufacturer's representative of 
metal machine parts and owned a fishing float 


company serving the Gulf Coast. He retired in 
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1972 to Winter Haven, Fla., where he enjoy- 
ed family, golfing, fishing, and hunting. Mr. 
Jameyson died March 20 at home, leaving his 
wife, two sons, two daughters, two sisters, 12 


orandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


1929 


_ Josephine Pfeiffer Field, an elementary and 


preschool teacher in Westchester, IIl., was a 
Brownie leader, a Cub Scout den mother, pres- 
ident of the Westchester Women’s Club, and a 
volunteer for local blood drives. She helped 
establish the local public library, was the 
cofounder and an active member of the 
Westchester Community Church, and was 
named Senior Citizen of the Year by the 
Westchester Chamber of Commerce in 1974. 
Mrs. Field died April 5, leaving three children, 


four grandchildren, and four great-grand- 


children. 


| Dorothy Shaw Moody was a math teacher in 


the Baltimore area before living in Brussels, 
Paris, Bangkok, Madrid, and Washington, DC, 
with her husband, a Foreign Service officer. 
While in the States, she was a librarian at the 


Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 


tional Studies, and later at the University of | 


Maine, retiring in 1972. Two years later she 
and her husband relocated to Fort Myers, Fla., 
becoming founding members of the Congre- 
gational United Church of Christ before retir- 
ing to Shell Point Village. She died April 21, 


leaving a daughter and many other relatives. 


1930 

Ruth Zittel Lindenberg, regarded as a “pio- 
neer in social work,” began her career as a med- 
ical social worker at teaching hospitals in 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. She moved to Hawaii 
with her husband in 1971, joining the Welfare 
and Employment Rights Commission; the 
AARP State Legislative Committee, serving as 
chair in 1992; and the National Association of 
Social Workers-Hawaii, which named her Social 
Worker of the Year in 1985. Mrs. Lindenberg 
died May 7 in Honolulu, leaving her daughter, 
Sue Lindenberg McClelland ’63, five grand- 


children, and two great-grandchildren. 


Marjorie Simms Shilts died May 28, leaving 


her husband, Orlando, of 65 years, four chil- 


ss 


dren, seven grandchildren, and eight ereat- 


orandchildren. Her sister, Mabelle Simms 


Peterson '29, preceded her in death. 


1933 | 

Dr. Charles Davis, a widely published biolo- 
gist and professor at Memorial University in 
Newfoundland, Canada, wrote more than 120 


articles on plankton and zooplankton. He 


_ joined the biology department in 1968, working 


from the Ocean Sciences Centre, and earned 
emeritus status in 1984. Also known for his 
keen interest in social causes, particularly 
women’s issues, the environment, and the 
peace movement, he supported Oxfam, Project 
Ploughshares, and the New Democratic Party. 
He was a consultant for zoology terms for the 
New World Dictionary and reviewed many 
books on ecology. Known also for his culinary 
skills, lavish dinner parties, and love of classical 
music, Dr. Davis died at his home February 25 
while preparing a gourmet lunch. He leaves a 
daughter and son. 


1934 


_ C. Lee Mantle, an Ohio farmer and former 


state representative and senator, was former 
chair of the Lake County Republican Party and 
a delegate to two national conventions. He 
helped operate his family’s large farm in 
Painesville Township and eventually went into 
real estate, becoming president of the Lake 
County Association of Realtors. He served and 
presided over several school boards, the local 
farm bureau, and the historical society, and he 
helped create Lakeland Community College. 
Also a skilled mechanic who built specialized 
farm equipment and a convertible car, he 
enjoyed rebuilding and flying aircraft. Mr. 
Mantle died March 30, leaving a daughter, son, 


and five grandchildren. 


1935 


Dr. Wayne Denny married Oberlin classmate 
Clara Guerry '35 while working toward his doc- 
torate in philosophy at Yale. Following teaching 
stints at Emory University and Oberlin, he 
began a long career with the physics depart- 
ment at Grinnell College, pursuing research in 
acoustics and audio engineering. He worked 
for the Atomic Energy Commission at Argonne 
National Laboratory and taught physics at 


National Science Foundation summer insti- 
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tutes. Sharing his wife's love of music, Dr. 
Denny recorded music performances at 
Grinnell for 30 years; during his sabbatical 
years, the couple taught music and physics 
together in Turkey, the Philippines, and India. 
Dr. Denny died April 7, leaving two sons, 
including Walter Bell Denny '64, five grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. Clara 


preceded him in death in 2002. 


1936 

Ae: Goodenough Sawyer, an avid traveler 
and social activist, traveled to Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, in 1937 to work as a teacher for 
Creole Petroleum. There, she met her hus- 
band, a geologist, with whom she _ lived 
throughout South America and Europe before 
Rosm nitoss Calis. in? 1967. 


Throughout her travels, she was a strong advo- 


settling in 


cate for social justice and peace, and she vol- 
unteered for many years with the United 
Nations Association. Mrs. Sawyer died April 16 
in Palo Alto, leaving three children and a sister, 


Eone Goodenough Harger '33. 


1938 

Dr. Charles Walton received a master's 
degree at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music and a doctorate at Teacher's College 
Columbia, where he began and ended his 
teaching career—becoming a full professor and 
chair of the music department. He served as 
organist and choir director for many churches, 
including the Flatbush Dutch Reform Church 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., for 38 years. Dr. Walton 
moved to Fredonia, N.Y., in 1998 and died 
February 26, leaving a sister and other family 


members. 


P59 


William Robert Rich, a broadcast pioneer 
and former head of Warner Communications 
International Television, died March 28 in Del 
Aay Beach, Fla. He began his career in 1939 at 
NBC, moving on to work as chief news editor 
for General Electric International Broadcast 
Division, which was the model for Radio Free 
Europe. After serving in WWII, he set up a 
number of radio stations in California and 
worked for several others in New York. Later, 
he headed the TV Syndication Sales Division 


oa 
for both Seven Arts, the predecessor of Warne! 
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Communications, National ‘Telefilm 
Associates. In 1975, he helped launch the the- 


ater-advertising network known as ScreenVision. 


and 


Mr. Rich leaves his wife, two sons, a daughter 


and two stepdaughters, and many grandchildren. 


1940 

Dr. Leonard Dart, a fourth-generation 
Oberlin graduate, founded the science depart- 
ment at Claremont McKenna College. With a 
PhD in physics from the University of Notre 
Dame, he served as a research physicist with 
the Dow Corporation in Philadelphia before 
joining the physics faculty at CMC in 1954, 
He taught summer civics courses in India and 
spent sabbaticals in Maduri, India, and work- 
ing with the Quaker Society. The science pro- 
gram he helped develop at CMC later evolved 
into a joint program shared by Pitzer and 
Scripps colleges. Dr. Dart died at his California 
home July 12, leaving his wife, two daughters, 
including Mary Dart ’66, a son, six grandchil- 


dren, and one great-grandchild. 


I 2 

nee Clark Byler and her husband, Ken, 
taught music at the Lawrence Conservatory of 
Music in Wisconsin. She played piano and 
accompanied up until the last days of her life 
and was involved in the Peninsula Music 
Festival in Door County. She died April 5, leav- 


ing several nieces and nephews. 


Shirley Simpson Jerauld earned a masters 


degree at Johns Hopkins University and taught 
in elementary schools in Ohio, Maryland, and 
Florida. She 


1973, where she died May 13. She leaves her 


lived in Lakeland, Fla., since 
husband of 61 years; three sons, including 
Richard Jerauld °69; daughter-in-law Jean 
Bailey Jerauld '69; two sisters, including Helen 
Simpson Zorn “44; seven grandchildren; and 


several great-grandchildren. 


1947 


Barbara 


Denver to Taos, N.M., 15 years ago, where she 


Baker Shetterly moved from 


joined the local archeological society and com- 
munity service groups and developed an inter- 
est in the Pueblo Indian culture. She returned 
to Denver in 2000, where she died in June 


2003. She leaves three children, two sisters, 


including Margaret Baker Banghart ’43, and six 
grandchildren. 


1945 

Dr. Alex Edgar Brodhag Jr., was an organic 
chemist who worked for Chemical Abstract 
Service and Union Carbide of Charleston, S.C. 
A graduate of Duke University, he was a long- 
time member of the Masons and a 50-year- 
member of the American Chemical Society. 
Mr. Brodhag died January 24 in Cookeville, 
Tenn., leaving his wife, two daughters, a son, a 


brother, and a grandchild. 


Arthur “Kenny” Clark, a realtor and operator 
of Clark Brothers Construction Company, built 
and restored homes in Oberlin for many years 
and gave the College a gift of real estate that 
enabled construction of the bandstand on 
Tappan Square. He and his wife raised their 
eight children in Oberlin, where he served as 
chair of the board of Oberlin Savings Bank for 
many years. Oberlin College presented him 
with a Community Service Award in 1987. He 
died April 12, leaving his wife, four sons, three 
daughters, two sisters, 16 grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Rev. Asa Compton, a longtime Methodist 
minister at several Michigan churches, retired in 
1983 from Jefferson Avenue United Methodist 
Church in Saginaw, where he was active in 
downtown community and urban renewal proj- 
ects. Since 1987, he served as parish visitor at 
Second Presbyterian Church and as an on-call 
chaplain at the Lutz V.A. Medical Center. A 
board member for the American Red Cross and 
a trustee for Hoyt Public Library, Rev. Compton 
was also an avid woodworker and accomplished 
carver. He died September 26, 2003, leaving 
his wife, a daughter, two sons, a sister, and six 
grandchildren. He was preceded in death by 


his brother, Rev. Lewis Compton '50. 


Nancy McCurdy Martin died April 30 in 
Chicago, leaving husband Hugh Martin ‘49, 
two sons, including Hugh M. Martin ‘76, a 


daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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1949 


Connie Atwater Bowser died February 15, 


leaving her husband, three sons, a daughter, 


and eight grandchildren. 


Dr. Wilmot “Bill” Hess, MA, a distinguished 
scientist who specialized in outer space, 
nuclear weapons, oil-spill impacts, weather 
modification, tornado detection, and cosmic 
rays, taught physics and astronomy at Oberlin 
in 1948. 
Lowdermilk ‘49 and began working as a physi- 


Radiation 


He married Winifred “Westher” 


cist at Lawrence Laboratory's 
branches in Berkeley and Livermore, Calif., 
earning a PhD at Berkeley in 1954. In 1961, he 
became a division director at NASA's Goddard 
Space Flight Center in Maryland and spent 
two years running the science and applications 
directorate at NASA’s Manned Spacecraft 
Center in Houston during the Apollo era; he 
then worked on the storage and protection of 
lunar rocks brought back by Apollo astronauts. 
In the 1970s, Dr. Hess directed several major 
Us: 


Energy Department overseeing early research 


scientific labs and worked with the 
to build the Superconducting Super Collider, 
which was later halted by Congress. Con- 
sidered the 87th member of the Metcalf family 
to attend Oberlin, Dr. Hess was awarded an 
Honorary Doctorate from the College in 1970. 
He died April 16 of leukemia, leaving his wife, 


a son and daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Anna Lohman Polowetzky lived in Japan 


and England with her journalist husband 
before settling in New York City, where she 
worked for Nobel Laureate Dr. De Duve at 
Rockefeller University for many years. She died 


April 2 of cancer, leaving three children. 


1950 

Melissa Eddy MacDonald was a substitute 
teacher and member of the Venetian Harmony 
Chorus in Venice, Fla. She died May 5, leaving 
her husband, a daughter, two sons, brother 


Ernest Eddy '49, and four grandchildren. 


1952 


Barbara Smith Brough lived in Grosse Ile, 


Mich., for 50 years and taught elementary and 
middle school for 23 years. She earned a mas- 
ters degree in organ performance at the 


University of Michigan and played the organ at 
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Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


several Detroit area churches. She enjoyed gar- 
dening and raising Labrador retrievers, and she 
was active in the Michigan Humane Society. 
Mrs. Brough died April 29 of complications 
from pneumonia, leaving two sons. She was 


formerly married to Joseph Brough ‘51. 


Judith Arkin May earned a graduate degree at 
Columbia Teacher's College and was a concert 
pianist and piano teacher in New Rochelle, 
N.Y. A founding member of ‘Temple Shearith 
Israel in Ridgefield, Conn., she moved to Belle 
Mead, N.J., in 2001. Mrs. May died April 29, 
leaving two daughters, including Nancy May 


Teichman ’82, and four grandchildren. 


Ue Be 


Phyllis Freedman Schwartz earned a mas- 


ters degree at the Yale University School of 


Nursing and enjoyed a long career improving 
the educational, health, and recreational 
opportunities for economically disadvantaged 
youth in Atlanta. She retired in 1999 as direc- 
tor of community and student services at the 
City Schools of Decatur; her other achieve- 
ments included directing the DeKalb County 
Teenage Pregnancy Task Force, playing a role 
in desegregating the DeKalb County schools, 
and bringing a Head Start program into the 
area. She died May 23 in Chevy Chase, Md., 
leaving a son, two daughters, a brother, and six 
grandchildren. Her husband, James, preceded 


her in death. 


ue Js)>) 


Essien U. “E.U.” Essien-Udom, a noted 


scholar of Black studies, was a primary school 


teacher and interpreter in Nigeria before earn- 
ing a Fulbright Travel Grant in the 1950s. After 
completing his studies in political science and 
international relations, Mr. Essien-Udom held 
teaching and administrative positions at 
Harvard, the University of Vermont, the 
University of Ibadan, where students dubbed 
him “the black power professor,” and at the 
University of Maidurguri. With a commitment 


to public service that extended beyond acade- 


mia, Mr. Essien-Udom served as president of 
All African Students Union of Americas, as an 
external examiner to universities in Nigeria and 
Ghana, and as chair of the National 
Universities Commission in Nigeria. He was 
the author of Black Nationalism: a Search for 
Identity in America, as well as many journal 
articles and conference papers. Mr. Essien- 
Udom died in May 2002, leaving his wife, a 


son, a brother, and three sisters. 


Gene Alan Featherstone, a double major in 
piano and organ, earned his master’s of music 
at Florida State University. He later served as a 
church organist, academic musician, and pri- 
vate plano instructor and taught at Atlantic 
Christian (now Barton) College, the Great Neck 
School of Music in New York, and Elon Uni- 


versity in North Carolina. He died August 10. 


1956 

Hia Young Chapin worked for the Council of 
Foreign Relations in New York before moving 
to San Francisco, where she co-owned 
Ecrivant, an executive placement service. She 
and her husband moved to Butte, Nev., in the 
1970s, where they owned and operated Hia’s 
Toys for 14 years. Known for her devotion to 
issues of peace and the environment, Mrs. 
Chapin supported such causes as AIDS aware- 
ness and racial equity. She died February 13, 
leaving her husband, brother John Young ‘60 
and sister-in-law Linda Graves Young ‘60, and 
several nieces and nephews, including Carolin 


Young 90. 


1962 


Dr. Leland Ray Gustafson was an assistant 


professor of music at Eureka College in Illinois 
before earning a doctorate of musical arts at the 
American Conservatory of Music in Chicago. 
He joined the faculty there in 1971, teaching 
voice, music history and theory, as well as 
German, French, and Italian. In 1980, he 
received a National Endowment for the Arts 
scholarship to study I18th-century German at 
the Aston Magna Academy. He resigned from 
teaching in 1984 and began offering private les- 
sons in his home. Active in the Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild and a board member of the 
Society of American Musicians, Dr. Gustafson 
died May 10, leaving a brother and several 


nephews, including Richard N. Gustafson ‘95, 
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Memorial gifts may be made to the Oberlin 
Conservatory in memory of Leland Ray 


Gustafson. 


Dr. Kenneth Ralph Rebman earned a doc- 
torate in mathematics at the University of 
Michigan and served as a professor, depart- 
ment chair, and dean of the School of Science 
at California State University-Hayward from 
1969 to 1994. He moved to Colorado Springs 
to become vice chancellor of academic affairs 
at the University of Colorado, retiring in 2002 
as emeritus professor of mathematics. A lover 
of music and sports, he was an international 
volleyball referee and an avid collector and his- 
torian of early jazz. He died May 15, 2003, 
leaving his wife, Elisabeth Huttig Rebman ’63, 


and a brother. 


1963 

Linda Ball Scovill had a career in interna- 
tional and medical publishing at Oxford 
University Press, Harper & Row, as vice presi- 
dent of Appleton and Lang, and as co-founder 
1997, after a 


search for the “perfect small town,” she moved 


of Scovill, Paterson., Inc. In 


from New York to Jacksonville, Ore., where 
she served on the Board of Friends of the local 
library and chaired the Historical Architectural 
Review Commission. Ms. Scovill died August 
5 of colon cancer, leaving an extended family, 


a lifelong friend, and many Oberlin friends. 


1969 

Nancy Hancock, an attorney and nonprofit 
executive involved in social justice issues, was 
an activist working for affordable housing in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., where she helped 
launch the South Coast Livable Communities 
project in 2002 for low-income residents. 
Known as a grass-roots activist in her day-to- 
day life, she was involved in the Unitarian 
Society, Planned Parenthood, the Faith 
Initiative of Santa Barbara County, and Future 
Leaders of America. Ms. Hancock took her life 
on April 21, leaving her mother, two children, 


and two stepchildren. 


Steven Brody, a prize-winning fisherman and 
lawyer, cofounded the firm of Brody and 
Jacobs in Boston. Known for his quirky style 
and independent thinking, Mr. 3rody had 


interests ranging from New England furniture 
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and Chinese export porcelain to baseball and 
gardening. Later in life, his fishing excursions 
took him to such exotic locales as Belize and 
Brazil. He died July 15 in ‘Topsfield, Mass., 


leaving his wife, a daughter, and a sister. 


Christopher Holdrege Wilson, an Oberlin 


double-degree major and a lifelong musician, 


joined the Peace Corps after college and taught 


English in Ksar-es-Souk in southeast Morocco. 
He was a teacher at Stanley Clark School in 
South Bend, Ind., for several years and earned 


a masters degree at Utah State University, also 


joining the Cache Valley Symphony in Logan. 


Mr. Wilson moved to Bend, Ore., in 1979, 
where he studied and taught private classical 
guitar. He died February 27 following an auto- 
mobile accident in Huntington, Ind., a crash 
that also killed his father. Mr. Wilson is sur- 


vived by his mother, a sister, and a brother. 


LY is: 


Paul Irish spent more than 20 years working 
against apartheid, beginning at Oberlin as 
Oberlin 


Southern Africa. He worked with the American 


cofounder of the Committee on 
Committee on Africa and played a key role in 
achieving corporate divestment from South 
Africa by exposing the sale of film by Polaroid 
to the apartheid regime. The disclosure, pub- 
lished in the New York Times, led to the divest- 
ment of U.S. corporations in the area. From the 
early 1990s on, Mr. Irish directed a childcare 
center for the children of high-school students 
in New York. He died March 29 of colon can- 
cer, leaving his wife and two sons, Chris Irish 


‘01 and Ben Irish 04. 


1975 


Lewis Cronin died in June 2002 of heart fail- 
ure. He had recently re-entered the performing 
arts field, singing with the Annapolis Chorale, 
acting with the Colonial Players, writing songs, 


and playing the guitar and piano. 


Mark Buchanan began a lifelong commit- 
ment to public service in Boston, working in 
Mavor Kevin White’s administration and serv- 


: 7 WA Ps a1 1 7 C ) . 
ing on local legislative campaigns in the 1980s. 


In New York, he joined the campaign staff ol 


Bill Bradley's 1993 bid for the presidency and 


later moved to Los Angeles to advise Mayor 
Richard Riordan and serve as a budget analyst 
and writer for the campaign of Governor 
Schwarzenegger. A skilled speechwriter and 
avid reader and gardener, Mr. Buchanan died 
unexpectedly at his Pasadena home on March 


18, leaving his mother and sister. 


1983 

Charles Napier Miller, formerly of 
Ridgefield, Conn., died July 30 in San Diego 
following a brief illness. Aside from Oberlin, 
he attended the Institute for Architecture and 
Urban Studies in New York and the University 
of Tours in France. He was employed in new 
business sales for several companies in the New 
York area. Mr Miller leaves his father, Charles 
Miller ‘43, and a sister. He was preceded in 
death by his mother, Martha Miller ’44. 


FRIENDS 


Even Nord, a noted Lorain County philan- 
thropist who co-founded the Ohio-based 
Nordson Corporation, died June 21 in 
Columbia, S.C. As president of the Nordson 
Foundation, he and his wife, Cindy Nord ’78, 
were committed to helping their communities 
and the disadvantaged. They established the 
Evan and Cindy Nord Fund with the Lorain 
County Community Foundation, which award- 
ed nearly $600,000 to Common Ground, also 
known as the Cindy Nord Center for Renewal, 
a Northeast Ohio retreat started by the 
Humility of Mary religious order. Also a mem- 
ber of many social service boards, Mr. Nord 
helped launch the Oberlin Early Childhood 
Center, the Oberlin Community Center, and 
the W.G. Nord Mental Health Center. He con- 
tinued his community service in South 
Carolina, his home since 1978. Mr. Nord leaves 
his wife, three sons, two daughters, brother Eric 


Nord of Oberlin, and nine grandchildren. 


Correction from the last issue: 

Dr. Samuel Cooper ‘36, a former Bowling 
Green State swimming coach who died 
December 12, 2003, leaves several survivors, 
including his wife and daughter, sister Evelyn 
Cooper Hutton ‘47, and two grandchildren. 
He was preceded in death by his first wife, 
Louise Stapf Cooper (36, and brother Walter 


Cooper yey 
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The Last Word 


by Behrad Mahdi ’04 


The Sidelines of American Politics 


Creating a place for all Americans may mean changing the rules of the game, 


Ithough I played American football for seven years, my parents 

still don’t know a thing about the game. They were proud of 

me, therefore they came to my matches, but they were often 
uncomfortable in the crowd. They didn’t understand the rules of 
the game, so they were left feeling excluded or 
less important than the other parents. 

My memory of them, two Iranian immigrants 
sitting alone in the stands of Oberlin’s stadium, 
strikes a familiar feeling in me. As a first-genera- 
tion American, shuffling between an American 
world by day and an Iranian one by night, I learned 
how to connect my separate, yet related lives. 

Early in life I learned the value of fortitude and 
tenacity in the face of alienation. | vividly remem- 
ber my first day of elementary school. My lunch 
of Persian rice and cabbage stew didn't seem as 
appealing as a Jello pack and a peanut butter 
sandwich. The awkward stares and dismissive 
eyes of my classmates lingered longer than | 
expected. Later, as a pudgy Iranian American boy 
playing middle school football, | was embarrassed 
to hear the announcer stumble through the sylla- 
bles of my name. But it was these new experiences 
that helped me cultivate an identity of my own. 
Challenges on the football field often paralleled personal challenges 
in my life. Through football, I learned that understanding weakness 
is the first step toward developing new strengths. Today, every 
mispronunciation of my name presents an opportunity to enunci- 
ate my identity to an interested world, and | have learned to 
employ my personal strengths to empower others. 

As a Cole Scholar at Oberlin two years ago, | worked as an 
intern for the Democratic Party in Los Angeles. | was greeted my 
first day by the most mindless of tasks 


a desk full of forms to 
enter into a database. By the end of the election cycle, | was hired 
as a full-time press deputy, work that has helped me discover my 
role as an advocate for communities that are often left out of the 
political process. My past struggles with identity had translated 
into a sensitivity and appreciation for people whose struggles are 
more often forgotten than remembered. And so, on top of my 
daily responsibilities as press deputy, | undertook the challenge of 
mobilizing California's Iranian American electorate, the largest 
immigrant [ranian community in the world. 

Through a grant from Oberlin’s politics department, I was able to 
continue my post-Oberlin political work at the Democratic National 
Convention this summer in Boston. Although excited to participate 
in the proceedings, | shouldered some disappointment. The issues | 
care about—such as immigration and civil liberties—weren't 


addressed by the speakers. | realize now that these conventions are 


more of a media opportunity than a true discussion of platform 
and policy; this is also the problem with our political verbiage. It's 
no wonder that the communities | am part of aren't interested in 
being involved in politics, when the things politicians talk about 
aren't what matter to us. 

As an aspiring leader for the Iranian American 
community (and an idealistic Obie), I’m com- 
pelled to consider a vision for the future. While 
students at Oberlin care about political engage- 
ment, I’ve encountered too many who are 
apathetic or pessimistic about the outcome of 
political processes. Having spent much time at 
Oberlin understanding our complex political 
system, I received enough blank stares and 
shrugged shoulders to know that providing voter 
registration forms and political resources are 
not enough. Those mechanisms lack the true 
spirit of change: vision and goals. As an Obie, | 
think I possess the skills and values to promote 
that spirit—to show others that having an immi- 
grant heritage means more than shared foods, 
music, and language. It means being part of a 


see larger community that promotes a set of common 


oe 


principles. Moreover, it means recognizing that 
being politically active does not destroy our unique values, but rather 
ensures that these values will last through successive generations. 

There wasnt much | could do to make my parents more com- 
fortable in the football stands; the intricacies of American football 
may be simply inexplicable to many non-Americans. There is, 
however, something | can do for members of other marginalized 
communities. | can be an effective conduit to connect, and per- 
haps even integrate, the marginalized and mass societies. 

The position of other marginalized communities in our world 
is similar to my family’s experience: standing on the sidelines of 
the democratic political process, fighting to preserve our cultural 
heritage, struggling and often failing to find ways to join the main- 
stream. The struggle to become politically effacious is even more 
pronounced in political systems that do little to erase social 
boundaries. 

Whatever my future holds, | know that joining the fight for 
understanding will always be my highest priority. As a child, | 
would often try to figure out who | was—Iranian, American, 
Iranian American, American Iranian—or something else that 
would make me fit in. | realize now that there are no categories 


tor people like me. We end up creating categories of our own. 


Behrad Mahdi, « May 2004 graduate, has worked for political campaigns 


in Ohio and California. 
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STILL DOING WHAT WE LOVE TO 


The Dictionary of American Hymnology and Weaving 
are Mary Louise (Enigson) VanDyke’s, ‘47, long-time interests and 


recent big-time successes. The dictionary, which she compiled and 
co-edited in her office in Mudd Library, has just been published on 
CD-ROM by the Hymn Society of the U.S. and Canada. Weaving is a 
hobby she continues on the many looms at Kendal. Her woven wall 
hanging, “Threads of Life,” was a winner in the American Art Therapy 
Association's national show, “Creative Aging: Beyond Words,” at the 
Russell Senate Office Building in Washington, D.C . 
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Tennis pals for fifty years, these Oberlin play tennis year round at Kendal and at the 
College Professors Emeritus Milton Yinger, college. Renfrow plays in the 90-plus group 
sociology, and William Renfrow, chemistry, of the U.S. Tennis Association tournaments. 
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A ContMWUMG Cave Retirement Commmumuty 
Serving otder adults im the Quaker tradition. 


600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 * www.kao.kendal.org 
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His dental practice keeps Dave Evans, ‘52, busy, but at Kendal 
he has more time to go sailing, play golf and ski. Other residents are 
also able to continue in their former fields of writing, scientific research, 
medicine, consulting, business, creative arts, etc. Kendal and Oberlin 
stimulate many residents to find new interests, attain unfulfilled goals. 
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EQUAL HOUSING 
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Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, ‘50, a resident of Kendal 


All of the above have lived at Kendal for the past 10 years! 


ONE MORETHING 


Fall Migration 
photos by Dale Preston 


The geographic diversity of Oberlin’s first-year class was made 
apparent by the cars and vans parked near residence halls on 
move-in day in August. More than 800 new students enrolled at 
Oberlin this fall, including 52 foreign citizens—the majority of 
whom are studying at the Conservatory. 


